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The scientific method . . . is 
hardly more than the native method 
of solving problems, a little clarified 
from prejudice and a little cultivated 
by training. A detective with his 
murder mystery, a chemist seeking 
the structure of a new compound, 
use little of the formal and logical 
modes of reasoning. Through a 
series of intuitions, surmises, fancies 
they stumble upon the right explana- 
tion, and have a knack of seizing it 
when it once comes within reach. I 
have no patience with attempts to 
identify science with measurement 
which is but one of its tools, or with 
any definition of the scientist which 
would exclude a Darwin, a Pasteur, 
or a Kekule. 
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The Strengths of the Andrews Family Life 
Mary S. Brisley 


““T SHOULD tell the public,” said Eduard 

Lindeman recently at a meeting of the 
New York Social Work Publicity Council, 
“a great deal about the way in which the 
American family has weathered the storm. 
I should emphasize the fact that, because of 
its peculiar strengths and resiliency, it is 
still the one institution upon which we can 
count.” 

This idea is not a new one to family case 
workers, but it is one which still needs 
emphasis and study. For some years now 
Mr. McLean has been asking what we as 
a profession know about those positive 
strengths which hold families together in 
spite of the stresses and strains to which 
they are subjected, and, more concretely, 
what our records show of them. Recently 
the Family Welfare Association of America 
has appointed a Committee on Family Life. 

It must be admitted, however, that so far 
our records are better laboratory material 
for studies of family problems and of family 
disorganization than for those which throw 
light upon the strengths and inner tensions 
which make, to use Gordon Hamilton’s 
phrase, the indestructible family. That this 
is so has serious implications to case work 
and to the community which has a right to 
the knowledge of its professional members. 
The careful recording of process is essential 
to a growth in technical skill, and is there- 
fore of very real importance to those mem- 
bers of the community who are clients. 
Even in this limited field, however, the re- 
cording of the positive factors which make 
for growth within a family is of extreme 
importance in our professional progress 
from treating the “ problems” of a family 
to helping the family develop for itself a 
satisfying life. 

There is, however, a further contribution 





which case work should in time be able to 
make to the development of society. Event- 
ually it should be able to draw from its 
records experimental and tested experience 
which can be made available to other pro- 
fessions and to those who are founding 
families or who are members of them. 
There are signs that the family is emerging 
from the purely instinctive into the con- 
scious and planned state. Family case work 
is in a particularly strategic position to ob- 
serve, to record, and therefore to make 
available for scientific study, the positive 
elements which enable a family to stand to- 
gether as a group, yet which develop free 
individuals. 

Especially under present circumstances, 
we are a long way from this particular for- 
ward step in professional service and the 
following analysis of a case record may 
seem to some, especially since it is given in 
non-technical language, a somewhat abrupt 
descent from Olympus to the Jones’s back- 
yard. The Committee on Family Life has 
suggested that it be presented here, however, 
in the hope that it may stimulate the more 
conscious recording of those positive factors 
in family life which make case work possible. 


IN the ordinary course of economic events. 
the Andrews family would probably never 
have come to a case work agency. Techno- 
logical changes in a highly specialized trade, 
together with the general depression, how- 
ever, threw Mr. Andrews out of work some 
years before he had expected to retire. In 
1930 he was obliged to ask for relief. Dur- 
ing the three years of unemployment the 
family had moved to progressively poorer 
neighborhoods. The first year and a half of 
the record is one of the Andrews against the 
world, and especially against social agencies. 
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There are bitter tirades against the low 
relief (really fairly adequate and promptly 
given), against the fact that “ foreigners ” 
are helped while “ good Americans suffer,” 
against coming to the office, and against the 
visitor’s coming to the home. 

The picture presented during that first 
year and a half is of an ingrowing family 
with practically no outside contacts, but with 
evidences of a satisfying life of its own, find- 
ing its emotional satisfactions in the family 
group. Mr. Andrews is described as a 
distinguished-looking, hot-tempered Scotch- 
man of sixty, immersed in his family; Mrs. 
Andrews as a stout, irritable, excessively 
proud and wuncommunicative American 
woman of forty, who “ sacrifices everything 
for her family.” Olive at fourteen was a 
pale, painfully shy child, doing good work 
in school; Anna, eléven, was a self-impor- 
tant, troublesome little person who was a 
disruptive factor on the school playground. 
Dan, nine, was “ always out of doors play- 
ing’; Muriel, five, was the baby and pretty. 
Almost literally that is the extent of the 
family’s self-revelation to the first visitor. 

Just what concatenation of personality 
and circumstance and slowly growing belief 
in the agency’s good faith made it possible 
for the second visitor to make a real contact, 
in spite of an inauspicious beginning, the 
record does not state. The case worker’s 
own explanation is that three things hap- 
pened when she visited that first night. She 
established the Andrews on a plane of social 
equality with herself by gratefully accepting 
tea and rolls; she established a broad basis 
of relationship by talking of community 
events while drinking the tea; and she put 
the responsibility for discussing relief and 
plans on the Andrews. 

Whatever the explanation, there gradu- 
ally unfolds and develops in the record a 
picture of a family life satisfying to all its 
members in differing degrees, but infused 
(once the tension was loosed and a certain 
security from worry attained through an 
understanding of the agency) with happi- 
ness, warmth, and hope. The present pic- 
ture is of a socialized family, with real com- 
munity responsibilities, and with definite 
growth in personality indicated for each 
member of the family except Muriel, who is 
still merely “the pet of the family.” Espe- 
cially marked is the development of Mr. 


Andrews, of whom—according to his 
wife—‘ the depression has made a human 
being.” 


WHILE the record is obviously worth 
study from the standpoint of process, it is 
chiefly interesting to us now for the 
strengths which are evidenced in it. For 
the purpose of emphasis, these are given 
here without the accompanying problems. 

The roots of the factors which have made 
the Andrews family life satisfactory must 
obviously be sought in the sort of people the 
parents are, and in their individual back- 
grounds. Both had definite ideals of family 
life, possibly made stronger by a revulsion 
against their own early experiences. 
Whether the deep religious sense of each 
played any part in the transmutation of an 
experience which might otherwise have pro- 
duced cynics, the record does not show. 
The facts are that Mr. Andrews saw his 
mother die as a result of injuries inflicted 
by his father; and that Mrs. Andrews was 
an orphan, for years the slavey of two older 
sisters. In spite of this, however, they had 
built a common ideal of what their life to- 
gether must be in order that their children 
should not suffer. Mr. Andrews had had 
the advantage of close contact with the very 
happy home life of a clergyman, through 
whom he had met Mrs. Andrews, and this 
experience still has a real influence on his 
attitude toward his own family. He tells 
the visitor in one of their long conversa- 
tions that he believes everyone should marry, 
have responsibilities, and, at some time in 
the life cycle, have an opportunity to lead a 
contemplative life. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Andrews agree that 
the husband is the head of the family— 
which seems to incur the necessity of his 
sitting by while Mrs. Andrews brings up the 
coal from the basement, although in other 
ways he is quite helpful! The interesting 
thing is that Mrs. Andrews agrees humor- 
ously that it is her job. There are many 
evidences of this agreement as to the ideals 
of home life; the pleasant and cosy atmos- 
phere, especially in the evening; the way in 
which the children are partly protected from 
the financial worries, while at the same time 
taken in on other plans; their sense of social 
equality and friendship with their visitor, 
and the unobtrusive tact with which Mrs. 
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MARY S. BRISLEY 305 


Andrews starts her husband to talking about 
his exciting experiences as a sailor. 

Pride, in the early part of the record, 
plays its very real part in protecting the 
family life from threatened submergence in 
poverty and loss of identity. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrews no longer feel that they 
must impress their worth upon a hostile 
neighborhood and a disregarding society, 
this pride is displaced to a large degree by a 
self-respect which makes constructive com- 
munity relationships again possible. There 
still remains, however, that decent reserve 
which considers intimate affairs a matter 
for family knowledge only. Essentially 
also, both parents are self-respecting indi- 
viduals with an honest knowledge of their 
own capabilities and achievements. 

Of respect for others within the family, 
the record furnishes repeated examples. 
Mrs. Andrews especially, and Mr. Andrews 
to a less degree, are keenly aware of and 
enjoy the differences in their children, and 
both seem free of any taint of possessive- 
ness in their attitude toward them. Mrs. 
Andrews is proud of her husband’s appear- 
ance and intelligence; he “likes her person- 
ality,” and admires her ability as a mana- 
ger; the children are proud as well as fond 
of their father; there is freedom of access 
between generations, but a real respect for 
the knowledge and position of the elders. 
To an unusual degree there is evidence of 
freedom to develop within the limits of the 
family group. 

But it is not an entirely individualistic 
freedom. Constantly one is made aware of 
the delicate and intangible adjustments, not 
only to rights but to caprice and whim, when 
such adjustment does not upset a more im- 
portant balance. Up to a certain point, food 
fads are humored. When they interfere 
with keeping within the budget, they must 
be curbed. Mrs. Andrews is concerned 
with Mr. Andrews’ health; anxious if he is 
out late; careful to keep his meals hot if he 
is delayed. Mr. Andrews feels a special 
responsibility for Daniel. “ With three sis- 
ters what chance has he?” So the father 
makes a special pal of Daniel and the whole 
family sacrifices so that he may have a tent 
where he may play host to his “gang.” 
Mrs. Andrews’ attitude is more objective 
than her husband’s; she seems to see the 
children more clearly than he; and discusses 
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almost weekly with the visitor ways by 
which insensibly she can help bring the shy 
one out, and calm the “brash” one down. 
The attitude of husband and wife seems to 
be one of courtesy and consideration toward 
one another. Probably the adjustments 
have been much more on Mrs. Andrews’ 
side than on that of her husband, as the 
transformation of a _ successful business 
woman into a housewife cannot have been 
entirely easy. At one point she hints as 
much but quickly adds, “ I’d do exactly the 
same again.” 

Another source of strength which the 
record reveals is the unusual degree to 
which the varying capacities and contribu- 
tions of each member are made use of and 
appreciated. Mrs. Andrews is the home 
maker and the appreciated and appreciative 
background; Mr. Andrews is the glamorous 
teller of tales both of the past and the 
present; Olive sews well; Anna is the 
“clown” and the “life of the family ”; 
Daniel’s interests are mostly out of doors but 
he is to be a clergyman and his remarks are 
listened to with respect; Muriel is the pet 
of them all. The case worker has given a 
vivid picture of the group on an evening 
visit, all joining in discussing all subjects— 
from the difference between life in the 
British Isles and in America to political 
questions of the day. 

By the same token, here is a family each 
member of which is keenly interested in any- 
thing which interests or concerns another 
member, particularly in achievements. There 
is real rejoicing when all three children 
finally achieve the honor roll, largely 
through Olive’s coaching of the younger 
ones; real concern when Anna is trouble- 
some at camp and must come home before 
the time agreed on. Daniel’s tent is his own, 
but the girls enjoy his possession of it; the 
small white mongrel is a joyous adventure 
shared in common; each new dress which 
Olive contrives for the younger sisters is 
displayed proudly. Mr. Andrews has out- 
side contacts denied to the others, but he 
“enjoys every personality he meets because 
he can tell the family about him.” The 
Sunday-school lessons, and questions aris- 
ing from them, are seriously considered. 
Even Daniel can discuss without bitterness 
the technological changes which are respon- 
sible for his father’s unemployment. The 
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camp trips are enjoyed doubly—once for the 
vacation they mean to the children, and 
again for the rest their absence will give the 
parents. 


OBVIOUSLY, that all these lights on this 
family life are recorded even in these times 
of heavy case load, indicates that the case 
worker entered fully into the thinking of the 
family and participated at least vicariously 
in its life. One is tempted to interrupt this 
recording of the constructive factors to 
speculate upon the methods by which these 
elements in the life of the Andrews family 
were encouraged and developed, rather than 
simply to catalogue them, but that would in- 
volve more space than is available. All that 
seems possible here is to continue the cata- 
logue. Perhaps the case worker herself may 
supplement it with an analysis of her 
techniques. 

Mr. Andrews had been a valued member 
of the church during the period of his 
friendship with the clergyman before men- 
tioned. Then came a violent quarrel with 
a new and younger broom, an experience 
which had left so sore a spot that Mr. 
Andrews had ceased attending church and 
in time Mrs. Andrews had stayed home with 
him. The religious sense of each, however, 
was sufficiently strong to survive this 
severance from corporate religious expres- 
sion, as evidenced in the children’s attend- 
ance at Sunday-school, in the destination of 
Daniel for the ministry, and in the conver- 
sation and reading of the parents. Mr. 
Andrews’ sense of wasted power in this 
direction (he had real ability as a lay re- 
ligious worker) had, it is true, contributed 
to the general sense «f frustration and 
grievance with which he had met the world. 
When an outlet was opened to him through 
the case worker’s encouragement to ally 
himself with a struggling mission which 
needed his help, however, his attitude be- 
came more social and it became apparent 
that religious feeling had played no small 
part in giving both strength and flexibility 
to the family life. 

Perhaps humor might be listed under 
mutual appreciation, but it played so prom- 
inent a part in this family that it seems 
worth separate mention. The record con- 
tains various passages which show the 
family laughing together over seasoned 


family jokes, but always with an affectionate 
humor free from belittling, teasing, or 
cruelty. Daniel never caught a fish on his 
carefully prepared-for expeditions; but 
who knew ?—he might come home this time 
with a five-pounder or even a shark! Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews give the visitor con- 
fidentially the information that the other is 
feeling better, “he (or she) has regained 
his sense of humor.” 

Of those tangible evidences of a deep 
affection it is harder to give definite evi- 
dence. Love between the parents shows 
more in their attitude toward each other and 
toward the children, than in any concrete 
action. Mrs. Andrews does tell the worker 
that they have “no marital difficulties.” 
Throughout the record there is a pervading 
atmosphere of emotional security which is 
probably the best evidence of deep and satis- 
fying affection. 

The family life is, however, not a static 
one. Ambition and planfulness for the 
future play their very active part in it. 
Mrs. Andrews, and to a less extent, Mr. 
Andrews realize that in all probability he 
will never be permanently employed again. 
Mrs. Andrews, still a comparatively young 
woman, therefore is planning quietly on 
working when her health is better. The 
three older children have picked out their 
careers, and Olive is definitely embarked on 
training for hers. Daniel knows that the 
cherished plan of college for him must now 
depend on his own efforts, but there are 
ways of earning one’s way through, and the 
family will stand by to their fullest extent. 
Mr. Andrews is showing initiative in find- 
ing new ways of usefulness to the com- 
munity, even if he is _ non-productive 
economically. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise as the 
record progresses is this rapid return to a 
sense of social responsibility. Instead of 
bitter tirades against foreigners, we find 
Mrs. Andrews now teaching her neighbors 
new recipes, and answering their calls for 
advice on all sorts of subjects. Instead of 
demanding more relief, she now takes pride 
in working out a budget which comes to ten 
cents less than the case worker’s. Olive has 
joined a school club and been elected an 
officer; Mr. Andrews has taken the lead in 
a discussion group of clients called together 
by the district office; and, as has been indi- 
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cated, has taken a real responsibility in the 
church. Anna recently appeared at the 
office asking if there were not something 
she might do to help the agency. Her last 
year’s stay at camp proved her a much more 
social being, although her “ attention-get- 
ting mechanism” still occasionally works 
overtime. 


AT the 1930 National Conference Miss 
Colcord gave a somewhat different list of 
the strengths which she found in a family 
case record,’ than the one used here which 
is an adaptation of a list tentatively set down 
by the Committee on Family Life. She puts 
strong affection between all members of the 
family first; then comes a sense of security; 


*See Proceedings, page 180; or THe Famity, 
November, 1930, page 211. 


a sharing of pleasures and painful experi- 
ences; unselfish attitudes; hopeful and uni- 
fied aims; fortitude; and last, utilization 
of opportunities. From all these gains 
should come the family group’s power to 
make its members more dynamic partici- 
pants in the community. Another case 
record might yield more to an analysis 
under these headings; while a third might 
contribute more to our thinking and practice 
if studied in terms of emotional satisfac- 
tions and drives by a psychiatric social 
worker. The important thing, to the Com- 
mittee’s mind, at this stage is not the form 
of analysis. Rather the necessity is for case 
records showing the recording of strengths 
in any form which commends itself to the 
case worker, and the referral of those 
records for study. 


As the Andrews Family Sees It 
Mary Virginia Book 


PON hearing remarks from the Andrews 
family recently—such as “ You don’t 
realize it maybe but there has been a change 
in us since you first knew our family 
we see it all the time—the money part of it 
wasn’t everything ’—my curiosity led me to 
ask a series of frank and direct questions. 
Could the Andrews indicate specifically what 
they meant by this and just how the results 
were obtained? As social work has become 
vitally interesting to them, they readily be- 
gan to turn things over in their minds and 
talk about it among themselves. This led 
them to reminiscence and a description of 
themselves as they saw it in retrospect. 
“You know, we thought we were mad at 
the world but, come to think of it, we were 
really mad at ourselves. I was ashamed to 
go home and would walk the streets from 
early morning to late at night. At first 
things were awful in our home. We were 
getting on each other’s nerves.” At this 
point, the school reported the family to our 
society and a neighbor unexpectedly referred 
them to a relief agency. Workers from both 
called at the home. The relief worker, unin- 
vited and unwelcomed, hastily asked the 
questions which comprise the usual “ home 
investigation.” She dwelt long on the exact 
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date and place of marriage “as if she didn’t 
believe we were married ” as Mrs. Andrews 
puts it, “and flew out of my home, a perfect 
stranger with my pedigree in her pocket. I 
was in mortal fear because I never laid eyes 
on the woman again.” We too had taken a 
“first interview” and it seemed to the 
Andrews that too many people were med- 
dling in their affairs. After that, all barriers 
were up and it was impossible to offer more 
than made work to Mr. Andrews which he 
accepted after some little persuasion. Sev- 
eral months later we saw them again—des- 
perate, cynical, and bitter. Mr. Andrews 
had been laid off. At this point, I started to 
build a working relationship with them. 
Our very slender record prepared me for 
a reserved, dignified, sensitive man with an 
intelligent interest in politics. He came to 
the district office at the former visitor’s re- 
quest for no reason that he understood and 
was the first member of the family I met. 
Deliberately, I chose politics for our topic of 
conversation, hoping for a common meeting 
ground, but met with an immediate rebuff 
as he apparently suspected my _ indirect 
methods. Briefly then the interview was 
terminated and the initiative for further con- 
tacts was left with Mr. Andrews. Mrs. 
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Andrews had been described as a firm, com- 
petent, intelligent person, more accessible 
than her husband but also sensitive and 
proud. An hysterical, vociferous demon- 
stration in the district office gave me a 
glimpse of another side of her personality. 
“American born people are given a worse 
deal than foreigners,”’ she raved. [We could 
well advise er how to feed a family of five 
on so much a week (she had read this in the 
newspapers). MWe didn’t have to eat beans 
day in and day out. Advice was cheap. We 
were well paid and could sit comfortably at 
our desk, telling other people how to live. 
After a trying moment of suspense, I came 
to the conclusion that anything that I did 
would feed the flame and probably destroy 
my opportunity to work with Mrs. Andrews 
later, so I sent her home in as dignified a 
manner as possible with a promise to visit 
later. Mrs. Andrews remembers this epi- 
sode as well as their feelings at the time 
“We felt like worms under a microscope.” 
They had read social work publicity in news- 
papers, realized that the profession required 
special training, had heard vaguely of sociol- 
ogy, did not know its implications but 
suspected that they were specimens. 

Mrs. Andrews recalls that her attitude 
changed some time a little later, when, she 
doesn’t recall, and with it the family was 
influenced to accept us in the belief that we 
were trying to help them. After the tirade 
just mentioned, a bitterly cold night, I 
visited the home, tired and glad to fall in the 
first chair that was offered me. It was tea 
time and I was invited to join the family at 
the table. There was no need to mention the 
recent office scene as Mrs. Andrews indi- 
cated by her behavior that she was over her 
temper and preferred to be friends. Con- 
versation was general. Everyone partici- 
pated naturally. As hosts, the Andrews had 
the advantage and felt a little superior. Be- 
cause of the Andrews’ original awe of the 
social worker’s educational background, it 
is possible that it flattered them to entertain 
me. At the same time, however, I emerged 
from being just the agency worker and be- 
came an individual. This was one of those 
rare occasions we have to see everyday 
family life. The pet mongrel, by friendly 
overtures, helped me to gain a point with 
the children. Their behavior was natural in 
their own setting and I had a glimpse of 
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them as distinct personalities. It was not so 
difficult to enlarge my knowledge of the 
family inter-relationships in future contacts. 

From what Mr. Andrews said and I later 
observed, it seemed that he was the recog- 
nized head of the family, though manage- 
ment of the home and children was Mrs. 
Andrews’ admitted province. In former 
times he had been the producer, never the 
spender, so that his non-producing aspect of 
their problem irritated him. His travels, 
skill in his trade, and religious experiences 
were, therefore, my topics of conversation in 
later contacts. With a little encouragement 
he reminisced over this and carried his 
stories back to his family. Effects were 
almost instantaneous. Mr. Andrews began 
to acquire a sense of importance—his role 
as the connecting link between his family 
and the outside world had been heightened. 
There was some intimation, though it was 
not definitely known until recently, that the 
marital relationship was then in jeopardy. 
The Andrews had been thrown into a panic 
of fear and each secretly blamed the other 
for their predicament. A recall of charac- 
teristics in each other which had originally 
attracted them gave perspective and relieved 
the tension. Only now, as Mrs. Andrews’ 
security with us has increased, will she dis- 
cuss her difficulties with Mr. Andrews and 
it is quite evident that she takes pride in hav- 
ing adjusted to a difficult man without loss 
of her ideal. 

After my first few visits to the home and 
subsequent interviews with Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews separately, it was clearly indicated 
that we were dealing with a frustrated 
family. I interpreted their touchiness and 
exaggerated sense of pride as the only means 
left to them of safeguarding their personal 
identity and a screen to shield themselves 
from further encroachments. Their life had 
become static and, to them, barren. First, 
there was little hope of Mr. Andrews’ having 
work because of his age and technological 
changes in his trade. Mrs. Andrews was cut 
off from her relatives and in ill health. Olive 
was at a standstill in school, with no hope 
for the career she had planned. Anna was 
doing poor work and fighting with her 
teachers. Dan’s college education and prep- 
aration for the ministry was now impossible. 
I began to think of ways by which some of 
the family’s plans could be realized. My 
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efforts were directed toward giving the 
Andrews individually a sense of achieve- 
ment. To Mrs. Andrews I was an appre- 
ciative audience when she related details of 
everyday happenings in the home. She felt 
my admiration and respect for her ability to 
manage so well on the budget and began to 
give me much practical advice on the sub- 
ject. We exchanged ideas on child training. 
Mr. Andrews was given the opportunity to 
develop his latent leadership abilities by 
membership in our clients’ committee where 
his opinion was respected. Through voca- 
tional guidance it was made possible for 
Olive to pursue her ambitions—she and 
Mrs. Andrews making the choice of school. 
Anna and Dan had the chance to expand 
through camp experiences. Because of the 
family’s increased self-confidence and secur- 
ity with us, they gradually were able to take 
on interests outside the home. Spontane- 
ously they offered their services to the or- 
ganization. Anna volunteered free clerical 
service in order to meet her family’s obliga- 
tions. She now reports regularly to work in 
our office and works with enthusiasm, feel- 
ing that she is gaining much in experience. 
“You know,” she said recently, “I am 
glad we had to come to you though I hate 
the money part of it. Everything is bet- 
ter at home and besides it has given me 
new ideas.” She sees their problems in 
proportion. 


THE results so far mentioned were achieved, 
I believe, by several different approaches. 
The Andrews and I mutually respected each 
other—I them for their intelligence and 
special capacities, and they me because of 
my professional training. “ We like to think 
that the person helping us knows a little 
more about our problems than we do,” they 
say. I encouraged them to feel superior in 
many respects and would ask advice on prac- 
tical problems. When the family asked 
questions relating to my own background, I 
tried to respond naturally. Probably the 
mere fact that Mr. Andrews knew that I 
was a clergyman’s daughter led him to dis- 
cuss his religious experiences. I thought at 
first that I was dealing with a religious 
fanatic but listened as sympathetically as 
possible to his outbursts and then thought of 
a constructive outlet for the emotion by help- 
ing him connect with a church. Religion 
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was one of Mr. and Mrs. Andrews’ mutual 
interests once—my sympathy reawakened it. 

As Mrs. Andrews frequently remarks, a 
sense of humor was their saving grace. 
This was dormant when we first knew them 
but, as they gained in self-confidence and 
perspective, it was revived, as evidenced by 
a remark of Mrs. Andrews’ only recently— 
“You have no idea what a circus we have 
at home. It is better than the theater.” I 
have been accepted as a friend and can share 
in their jokes. 

Every now and then Mrs. Andrews will 
remind me that she is touchy and proud but 
she makes a conscientious effort to reason 
with herself. As an example, last summer 
the examining camp doctor found Anna with 
nits; she went into seclusion and wept. Mrs. 
Andrews could not sleep. The Andrews 
associated nits with a low class of foreigners 
and couldn’t think of themselves in that cate- 
gory. My casual remark that a_ social 
worker got them as a hazard of her job 
turned the incident into a joke. 

A year ago the Andrews could not be 
stimulated by community problems. They 
were intent then on developing along their 
own lines and could see nothing to do for 
anyone else. Their offers to help us in the 
running of our office were just a means of 
repaying us for our financial help and 
trouble. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews were nat- 
urally reserved, had withdrawn more than 
ever from social contacts, and were ill at 
ease outside their home. “ We just had our- 
selves to depend on then,” Mr. Andrews said 
the other day. 

Mrs. Andrews says that she took on out- 
side interests when she began to feel that 
she could hold her head up. We had 
strengthened her sense of importance to her 
family. By insisting upon her capabilities 
as a mother and household manager, she 
was led to accept responsibilities for other 
families we knew. I turned to her for help 
in demonstrating budgeting to an extrava- 
gant, mentally dull American widow. Mrs. 
Andrews was too excited and exhilarated to 
sleep the night before her first visit. This 
enthusiasm persists as she works with the 
family and her own family is glad to release 
her from the home for this, though Anna 
laughingly remarked the other day, “I have 
to hunt for clean handkerchiefs and some- 
times wash them myself, now that Mother is 
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so busy with other things.” Conscientiously 
Mrs. Andrews uses methods with these 


families once employed successfully by us 
with her. She takes a professional attitude 
and will not discuss the work with her own 
family for fear of betraying confidences. 
She stresses the importance of tact, remem- 
bering that it worked in her case. 

By chance Mrs. Andrews, while helping 
a family with their budget, ran across the 
problems of an adolescent boy at odds with 
his mother and neighbors, and discussed 
them with me. Her acute observations and 
analysis of the situation made it possible for 
her to explain the one to the other, maintain- 
ing the confidence of both, and releasing a 
threatening tension in the home. She lis- 
tened to both sides of the argument, was at 
first inclined to take the mother’s part but 
suspended judgment until she could learn 
more about the family situation and person- 
alities of the mother and boy from us, and 
was later able to take an unbiased, imper- 
sonal attitude. We came to the conclusion 
that the boy was desperately unhappy, with- 
out anchor since his father’s death, lonely in 
spite of his bravado, and in need of an older 
man’s advice and friendship. As his own 
home was unsatisfying because of his 
mother’s nagging and lack of understanding, 
she manoeuvred to have him visit hers, in 
the most natural way possible, not as a prob- 
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lem boy but as a welcomed guest. The boy 
had no opportunity in his own home to dis- 
play his knowledge. The Andrews encour- 
aged him to talk and brag, with the assur- 
ance, always, that Anna, who is near his 
age, would know how to put him in his place 
when he became too obstreperous and that 
he would take this from her. 

The Andrews’ community interests are 
growing. ‘“ We have more friends than we 
ever had in our lives,” they say. People 
come to them for advice. They recently 
have gone back to their own church and are 
lending it their leadership as the church is 
poor, struggling, and lacking in community 
backing. When we first knew the Andrews, 
they were “ mad at ” the church because they 
felt that they had been slighted. The dis- 
trict office has been trying to organize a 
boys’ and girls’ club. The Andrews see the 
need for a recreational center and, as Mr. 
Andrews was “ once good with young boys,” 
he volunteers his services. 

“Tf you hadn't come in,” said Mrs. 
Andrews recently, in discussing the impor- 
tance of maintaining private agencies, “I 
would have become a social menace, and I 
would have influenced the children against 
society. I was on the defensive, and bitter, 
and was becoming belligerent and com- 
munistic. You gave me confidence and re- 
directed my energies.” 


Changing Emphases in Case Work With Unmarried Mothers 


Mary Frances Smith 


FEW years ago social workers quite 
unexpectedly found themselves behind 
the footlights in one of the successful plays 
of the season. Oddly enough this unsought 
prominence failed to elate them— in fact, like 


many aspiring young actors, they objected, 


to the role as completely unsuited to their 
talents. The occasion was that episode in 
“Street Scene” where Miss Simpson, “a 
tall, spare spinster’ from “ The Charities,” 
finds her client just returned from the 
movies and berates her for this waste of 
money provided for groceries. Perhaps this 
character—or caricature—need not be taken 
too seriously. The pious, timid parson, the 
wily and unscrupulous lawyer, the bespec- 
tacled pedagogue have become almost stock 


characters for the playwright, and the cen- 
suring and unsympathetic social worker may 
be no more libelous. The social worker in 
her time plays many parts, and the uncon- 
vinced audience interprets them variously. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
popular conception of the social worker’s 
role in working with unmarried mothers. 
To one group she is a baby snatcher, fore- 
ing the resourceless mother to give up her 
child. To another she is a stern disciplina- 
rian, punishing the mother by making her 
keep a baby in whom she has no real inter- 
est. A more valid criticism is that the 
unfortunate girl who comes into the hands 
of a social agency is put through a grilling 
process which leaves her helpless and at the 
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mercy of someone’s else supposedly superior 
wisdom. 

One is interested to find out how these 
impressions arose and why they have fas- 
tened themselves so deeply in popular think- 
ing. Perhaps our attempts to ve articulate 
have confused rather than clarified public 
opinion. Perhaps, in an effort to promul- 
gate principles with a universal application, 
we have omitted the essential of our practice. 

I find in the introduction to an unpub- 
lished study* of a group of unmarried 
mothers, made in 1910, the following state- 
ment: “From the details analyzed out of 
individual cases I have tried to construct a 
composite picture. That is, I have tried to 
tell the general story as the record tells each 
individual story—with a view to the best 
possible reconstruction and a weather eye 
open for causes, in the hope that some prac- 
tical remedy may be visible to prevent the 
repetition of catastrophes in other instances.” 
Incidentally, the conclusion is, “All 200 
cases have in common the incident of ille- 
gitimacy, but it [illegitimacy] has almost 
200 causes and these women’s caliber and 
their problems make, of the 200, situations 
as various as one can believe any 200 cases 
could show.” The urge to construct a 
composite picture is still alive. The com- 
mon incident of illegitimacy has been given 
a prominent place in the center foreground, 
while the variety in individual problems 
which Miss Cheyney recognized as the most 
significant part of the picture has been 
shifted far to the rear. 

What does the composite picture look 
like, and how has it affected social work 
practice? We can answer this question in 
part by random selections from the writings 
of social workers during the last four dec- 
ades. Letters, speeches, and pamphlets 
covering these years give such an interesting 
story of the growth of certain lines of think- 
ing, and the popularity and decline of others, 
that one seems warranted in attempting a 
brief resumé of some of the changing atti- 
tudes. Such an attempt will necessarily be 
far from comprehensive in order to come 
within the limits of this paper, and much of 
importance will have to be passed over com- 
pletely. The passages quoted certainly do 


*“ Study of 200 Unmarried Mothers,” by Alice 
S. Cheyney. Philadelphia Children’s Bureau, 1910. 
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not represent all the thinking of their 
authors on the subject—perhaps not even 
the best of it. Some of them were not writ- 
ten with an idea of publication and are sig- 
nificant only as they typify the thought and 
expression of the period from which they 
come. They have been chosen because they 
seem to show rather clearly how the ideas 
of each era were transmuted by a process of 
discarding unworkable elements, adapting to 
increasing resources and needs, and experi- 
menting with new approaches. 


IN a letter written in 1890? to explain the 
practice in one of the larger cities, the author 
suggests these principles: 

It is not only best that these mothers be helped 
to bear and not get rid of their burdens, but also 
equally desirable that the mothers be kept from 
associating with one another, and be placed under 
the influence of home life. Places where 
the mothers can go to service with their children 
can be found for a large proportion of them. F 
Of course there are exceptional instances in which 
other methods must be adopted, but certainly this 
plan cannot but strike one as simple and natural. 

After discussing the possible constructive 
value to the mother he adds, 

There is, moreover, I think nothing worse for 
people who have been guilty of misconduct than 
to find that plenty of other people have done the 
same thing. We can only preserve the sensitive- 
ness of the fallen and stimulate moral sensibility 
and rouse them to do better by securing the maxi- 
mum contact with people living under natural and 
virtuous conditions such as we wish to establish 
in their lives. 

Fashions in terminology are just as strik- 
ing and significant as fashions in dress—-and 
perhaps no more so. One vernacular of 
social work gets worn out in a year or two 
and its successor has its day. So it is cer- 
tainly not fair to judge 1890 wording by 
1933 connotations. Our language is capable 
of infinite adaptation and we run little risk 
of having to revert to “the exposed and 
fallen woman,” “the worthy family,” “ pre- 
serving the sensitiveness of the fallen,” “ the 
task of reformation”—to say nothing of 
some of our own pet phrases of more recent 
vintage. It would be easy to construct a 
sorry tale if we were to take at its present 
value much of the wording of the 1890’s and 
1900’s, but one finds behind some of these 
outdated phrases and patterns the source of 
many influences on our practice of today. 


* Unpublished letter from Charles S. Birtwell, 
Boston Children’s Aid Society, to Mrs. Redfern. 
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It may be worth while to stop short at 
this point and examine the 1890 quotation 
with some care, keeping in mind the back- 
ground of the time—particularly the limited 
economic opportunities for woman, the tend- 
ency toward mass treatment of offenders, 
ignorance concerning infant and maternal 
hygiene, and repression in regard to sex. 
Much that we take for granted today in our 
own practice has been made possible by 
change in general social attitudes and in- 
creasing concern for social and individual 
welfare during the last forty years. If we 
were to go back still farther we might see in 
the statements of 1890 an advance over the 
days when society concerned itself with laws 
and devices for punishing the unmarried 
mother and a few progressive individuals 
concerned themselves with circumventing 
the laws. 

In 1890 we have a conception of the 
mother as a person, an offender whose past 
error must be recognized and dealt with but 
an individual capable of development and 
change. We find an interest in working out 
something constructive, whatever later ex- 
perience may have shown in regard to the 
value of the “influence of home life” and 
the “maximum contact with people living 
under natural and virtuous conditions’ 
through a wholesale placement of unmarried 
mothers in domestic service positions with 
their babies. Whether such a plan can still 
strike one as “simple and natural,” it is 
significant that some social workers of the 
90’s were looking for a natural way of 
working with the unmarried mother. 





IN the writings of the next decade or so it 
is accepted without much question that a 
“healthy young woman can usually main- 
tain herself and her child in a home with 
good people of moderate means who cannot 
pay high wages.” In the period from 1910 
to 1920 this simple and natural solution 
begins to be questioned. In 1910 the pre- 
viously mentioned study * reports: 


We treat these women as a group, meeting each 
situation with a model solution involving service 
with the baby, and consider other arrangements 
concession to necessity. The number of these 
women whose children were born from service 
places points to the utter inadequacy of work in a 
home as protection. And with the handicap of a 


*See page 311. 
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baby they will have to work harder than they did 
before, with less pay than they got before, in a 
lonelier place than they were before. 

To us this seems an accurate picture and 
a serious challenge to the “ model solution.” 
Sut in spite of this very clear indictment, 
domestic service continued to be accepted 
for a time as the orthodox plan for the un- 
married mother with her baby. Further 
discussions, during the next years, of its 
destructive phases, and more analysis of its 
results finally led social workers quite gen- 
erally to discard it as a blanket solution, or a 
method of forcing a mother to keep her baby, 
and to take advantage of increasing oppor- 
tunities for women to earn their living in 
varied types of industry. In the best practice 
of today, placement at domestic service with 
the baby would hardly be considered unless 
it was the mother’s own plan and one for 
which she was willing to take responsibility. 

We are naturally not surprised to find case 
work ideas changing in forty years—we 
expect it, if social work has any healthy 
capacity for growth and for adapting dis- 
coveries or developments from other fields 
of thought. The fear of letting our clients 
meet reality implied in the statement, “There 
is nothing worse for people who have been 
guilty of misconduct than to realize that 
plenty of other people have done the same 
thing,” strikes us as based on an ostrich- 
head-in-the-sand mode of thinking. But it 
may have a different interpretation when 
one realizes that it was intended as an argu- 
ment against mass care and a plea for indi- 
vidual treatment. When it has been modi- 
fied to an understanding that illegitimate 
pregnancy does not put the mother into a 
definite, ostracized class, it has a positive 
value. 

In 1890 it was a question of “ stimulating 
moral sensibility ” in the mother. Ten years 
later we find social workers looking at the 
whole problem of illegitimacy and saying, 
“Four parties are to be considered, the 
child, the mother, the father, and the com- 
munity. Too often the child is considered 
last but rightfully it is entitled to first con- 
sideration.” * This quotation is from a 
paper read before a state medical association 
in 1902, and sounds the keynote of public 
responsibility with ‘“ The physician more 


*The Physician and the Illegitimate Child: 


Hastings H. Hart, 1902. 
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than any other public servant is the guard- 
jan of the sexual morals of the community.” 
The practice of the time seems to have been 
standardized to a series of rules: The mother 
should invariably, when capable, be required 
to nurse the child. Babies should not be 
congregated, they should not be given away 
through baby farms, their placement should 
be supervised by competent state agents. 
The chief object to be sought for the mother is 
her reclamation to good womanhood. . . . Inci- 
dentally it is proper to shield her as far as may be 
properly done from her shame and disgrace; but 
it is a question how far it is right to relieve her 
from the natural consequences of her error. é 
In many cases a marriage should take place. Even 
in cases where they do not afterwards live together 
a marriage is sometimes desirable. It may 
be laid down as a general principle not only that 
the man in the case deserves punishment, but that 
his punishment is one of the most hopeful means 
of preventing the multiplication of these sad cases. 


Finally the author lists a series of possible 
treatments: 


We endeavor to find out what ought to be done 
in the particular case. It may be to take the child 
from the mother and place it in a family home; it 
may be to secure a situation where she can nurse 
her baby and keep it with her; it may be to secure 
a boarding place where the mother can pay board; 
it may be to care for the mother and child in a 
suitable institution; it may be to induce the grand- 
parents to adopt the child as their own; or it may 
be to bring about a marriage between the parents. 


Certainly we have here an increasing ap- 
preciation of variety in individual situations 
and of differing possibilities in working 
them out, although there is still an emphasis 
on labels and pigeon holes. The moralistic 
expression still remains in the reclamation 
of the mother to good character, and the 
punitive in the vigorous handling advocated 
for the alleged father. The social worker 
still wields the scepter and pronounces the 
sentence. The implications for society have 
become a paramount issue, and, as the com- 
munity’s representative for working toward 
a better social order, the worker is con- 
cerned with deciding first what the unmar- 
ried mother is to do, and then how her ex- 
perience can be utilized in a general reform 
which will prevent this particular type of 
maladjustment. 


IT is this concern for working out a better 
social order, probably, which prompted 
social workers in the period from 1910 to 
1920 to enter extensively into research 
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studies dealing with large groups of unmar- 
ried mothers, to form a nation-wide organi- 
zation of social workers interested primarily 
in work with unmarried mothers—The 
Inter-City Conference on Illegitimacy—and 
to publish a number of reports on the social 
problem of illegitimacy, with further effort 
toward standardizing methods of care. Un- 
doubtedly this interest and activity brought 
a number of beneficial results, particularly 
in changes in legal status, and in increased 
provision for care of unmarried mothers and 
their babies. The work of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau during these years was par- 
ticularly constructive in making available 
information regarding the status of the 
illegitimate child and suggesting effective 
changes. 

When the cumulative situation is being 
sought, the individual becomes a unit rather 
than a person. And so social agency records 
were analyzed according to such items as 
age, nativity, school achievement, occupa- 
tion, health; and the results were classified 
in tables—even in one instance a tabulation 
of “Character of Father by Character of 
Mother” under headings good, immoral, 
alcoholic, otherwise poor, in a rather con- 
fused effort to show how the two tallied. 
The conclusion was that “ 43 per cent of the 
mothers and 86 per cent of the fathers had 
apparently showed such traits of character 
as would have made them undesirable 
parents even if legally married.” *® Consid- 
ering the possibility of personal interpreta- 
tion within these classifications, the conclu- 
sion seems slightly arbitrary. A number of 
similar tables and conclusions might be ques- 
tioned—for example, the statement that con- 
ditions in the mothers’ parental homes were 
“far from desirable,” desirability being 
based on good character of parents, normal 
mentality and status, and the presence of 
both parents in the home. We can easily 
conceive of a home in which all these ele- 
ments are present and which is yet far less 
desirable than one in which one of them 
might be lacking, and such a statement 
serves only to show the danger of this type 
of analysis. 

But, difficult as it is to build up from indi- 





*Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem. 
Federal Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 128, 
1924. 
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vidual conduct a group picture, it is even 
harder to find again in the total picture a re- 
semblance to the individual. It may be the 
Composite Unmarried Mother who emerges, 
but she is a very different creature from the 
person in whom the case worker is inter- 
ested. One feels that case work thinking 
and planning for unmarried mothers was in 
many cases held back by this search for a 
common denominator, though the inability 
to find one may have helped to shift the 
viewpoint of case workers. 

In 1918 an interesting modification of the 
research study was published in book form— 
The Unmarried Mother by Percy Gamble 
Kammerer *“—in which 500 cases were de- 
scribed individually, with an attempt to dis- 
cover in each the causative factors, and with 
some discussion of their significance. The 
use of statistical tables is limited to the last 
chapter, and the emphasis is on a knowledge 
of the individual situation, though mainly on 
objective and causative factors. It made a 
real contribution in showing the possibilities 
of individual case study—applying a method 
which had been previously used by Dr. Wil- 
liam Healy in The Individual Delinquent, 
Mental Conflict and Misconduct, and others 
of his publications. 

A pamphlet entitled “The Illegitimate 
Family,” * published in 1918, brings out cer- 
tain lines of thought regarding individual 
treatment—giving an emphasis which was 
perhaps particularly needed at that time. 


Illegitimacy is the result of biological, psycho- 
logical, and social causes following definite scien- 
tific laws, and there is a responsibility of the 
community as well as of the individual for its 
occurrence. Hitherto our attention has been very 
largely confined to the illegitimate child and its 
mother, and we have ignored the fact that in every 
case there is a family involved, father, mother, and 
child. . . . Social case workers who are work- 
ing with the illegitimate family must do much 
hard and careful thinking. They must have in 
mind the historical development of the family, 
must be in touch with modern criminology, and 
above all, must have courage and sympathy to 
work with their clients, on the one hand re-educat- 
ing them and on the other re-educating public 
opinion. The maladjustment which results in the 
problem of the illegitimate family is part of our 
evolving standards of family life. 


°The Unmarried Mother—A Study of 500 
Cases: Percy Gamble Kammerer. Little Brown, 
1918. 

* The Illegitimate Family: Amey E. Watson. 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, Publication No. 1196, 1918. 
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And at about this time this same author 
promulgated a set of standards * in parent- 
hood which might be applied as a test of 
unmarried parents, with the stipulation that 
if these standards—mutual and abiding love, 
sound heredity, sufficiency of economic ne- 
cessities, and the like—cannot be reached, 
“it seems clear that marriage of the parents 
should never be urged or even encouraged.” 

These ideas show variance from the 
theories of the previous decade. One may 
contrast the statement regarding marriage 
with the earlier dictum that even where 
parents do not afterwards live together a 
marriage is sometimes desirable. In gen- 
eral, these later quotations show a broader 
attitude, an interest in viewing the whole 
problem objectively and in utilizing the con- 
structive elements to their best advantage. 
But it is nevertheless standardization which 
is sought, and in some ways it seems a more 
artificial standardization than the earlier 
attempts to fit the individual into a general 
scheme. The emphasis on the illegitimate 
family as a treatment unit, and on a clearly 
defined test of fitness for parenthood does 
not seem to have affected case work practice 
directly ; but it was important in suggesting 
further avenues of discussion. 

In 1921 the Philadelphia Conference on 
Parenthood compiled a report on General 
Standards of Case Work with the Illegiti- 
mate Family which summarized the findings 
of these years of social research, emphasized 
their practical application, and recommended 
some next steps. Stress was laid on an ade- 
quate social case history, but at the same 
time a warning was given against violating 
the mother’s confidence in obtaining this 
history. The emphasis was on variety in 
treatment and on discovering individual 
abilities and needs of the client. However, 
as worded, the standards put the responsi- 
bility for decisions on the agencies interested 
rather than emphasizing an active rdle for 
the mother or father. In the section entitled 
“Some Next Steps” this statement is 
made: “The unmarried mother is essen- 
tially and primarily a problem for the gen- 
eral family agencies, and logically the major 
portion of the social work study, diagnosis, 
planning, and treatment should be done by 

* Proceedings, National Conference of Social 


Work, Kansas City, 1918. “Attitudes toward 
Unmarried Parents.”” Amey E. Watson. 
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these societies. Practically today, however, 
some specialized agencies are handling cer- 
tain types of general need among unmarried 
mothers which will ultimately be handled by 
the more general family agencies ”’—a recog- 
nition of the common nature of social case 
work rather than an attempt to put work 
with the unmarried mother into a separate 
compartment. 

At the same time, another pamphlet dis- 
cussed more directly the philosophy of social 
work with unmarried mothers. Again I 
shall try to give some of the more salient 
points by selecting quotations : 


A question has arisen in the minds of some 
people as to whether the prevailing difference in 
treatment of the two types of mothers, married 
and unmarried, should continue—for a distinction 
in treatment does exist. Case work implies 
an understanding of and an appreciation for the 
mysterious forces which concentrate and make up 
the life of every single human being. . . . It 
implies the giving of opportunity to develop the 
things that one wants normally to develop; oppor- 
tunity to be understood and to understand, for both 
go together. ‘> 

Imagination will prevent us from creating straw 
men and women out of the real men and women 
with whom we work. We are prone to make life- 
less figures react automatically and accurately to 
our plans and then are distressed and discouraged, 
yes, angry, when we find there is no connection 
between our straw creation and the real human 
who is sick, diseased, delinquent, or otherwise mal- 
adjusted. The good social worker knows 
that the unmarried mother is a human being, that 
she must live and eat and sleep—that she will 
respond to the same emotions that all other human 
beings respond to. 


And finally, in considering one of the 
practical aspects of this doctrine: 


What is wise for the mother is not always well 
for the children and vice versa. Yet as we survey 
the whole field of philanthropic effort for unmar- 
ried mothers and their children, we find on the 
one hand much of it built on a body of case work 
which considers only the treatment of the mother, 
aiming at her relief or punishment, or on 
the other hand, an invariable plan on the part of 
many agencies that no matter what happens a 
mother must keep her child. One executive in 
social work is reported as saying that he would 
“positively refuse to separate mother and child; 
he would consider it an abortion after birth, even 
though it might better conditions for both mother 
and child.” That is further illustration of the 
truth that in dealing with unmarried mothers our 
treatment is more often based on emotion than on 
intelligence. 


Implicit in these quotations are indica- 
tions of radical changes from earlier policies. 
Nowhere in them is there that striving for 


® Mothers—and Mothers: J. Prentice Murphy. 
Reprint from The Survey, 1919. 
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a model plan, that necessity to answer the 
question, “ What remedy, what treatment 
shall we as social workers sponsor?” In- 
stead we have what seems to be a really new 
emphasis on personality. It is not merely, 
or perhaps even primarily, as the mother of 
an illegitimate child that the client is to be 
considered. First of all she is a human being 
who needs an opportunity to develop as she 
herself may find the way—“ the opportunity 
to understand and be understood.” And 
this can never entail a program which has 
been thought out in advance, or even a 
choice from four or five possible plans for 
herself and her baby. 


IT is not uncommon to find theory outrun- 
ning practice. It took much of the period 
from 1920 to 1930 to catch up with some of 
the ideas which have just been quoted—if 
indeed we have achieved any pout of the 
two. And yet, whether it was evident in 
written statement or not, the best case work 
of each period has been characterized by con- 
sideration for the individual, and by “ ap- 
preciation of the mysterious forces which 
make up the life of every human being.” 

In the last ten years there has been less 
classification of the individuals whom social 
work affects. The unmarried mother ap- 
pears less often in our writings and discus- 
sions, but we know more about her in pro- 
portion as we know more about all human 
behavior and expression. We are therefore 
more alert to help her to the fullest expres- 
sion of her possibilities, without prejudice 
on our part or insistence that she work out 
her problem along accepted rules. This 
statement in A Changing Psychology in 
Social Case Work (1930)*° shows the recent 
trend : 

With increasing insight into the psychological 
factors in these problems, the social classifications 
ceased to have value and disappeared from use as 
treatment units. . . In respect to the method 
of study and treatment of personality and be- 
haviour the problem presented by the unmarried 
mother with her child is no different in kind from 
the problems presented by the deserted mother, or 
the girl whose sex inhibitions prevent her from 
having a child. 

The same passage concludes that the sep- 
arate character of work with the unmarried 
mother is not being emphasized except in 

” A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work: 


Virginia P. Robinson. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1930. 
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improvement of law and court procedure, 
and that the problem of treatment is being 
taken over in general case work agencies, 
family, children’s, or medical. 

It is not easy to determine the cumulative 
value of the writings from which we have 
quoted. In looking back, one is impressed 
to see how social work practice in this field 
has benefited from general interest in social 
conditions, and has adapted itself to the re- 
sources of the times rather than remaining 
fixed at a previously accepted standard. 
This is especially true in relation to voca- 
tional placement. As opportunities for 
women opened up in the industrial world 
and were generally accepted, the case worker 
became alert to increased possibilities for her 
clients—evidence, perhaps, that unmarried 
mothers have not been segregated and dis- 
criminated against so much as some of the 
earlier phrases suggest. 

The changes of the last forty years seem 
further to involve a steady move away from 
the promulgation of rules. The White 
House Conference of 1930," in summing up 
the national situation in regard to illegiti- 
macy says: “ Principles of social treatment 
for illegitimacy are applicable only when 
adapted to individual needs. . . . No 
program is wise which attempts to achieve 
uniform application.” 


PERHAPS we can see the changes in point 
of view most clearly by considering the role 
which the case worker assigns himself at 
different stages, for it is as he sees himself 
that he conceives his clients and his relation 
to them. Earlier we have mentioned the 
almost unquestioned assumption of author- 
ity on the part of the worker who undertook 
the task of reclaiming the fallen to right 
standards—and the complete confidence that 
these unalterable standards were part of the 
equipment of the worker. When it came to 
treatment there was a similar belief that the 
social worker could draw from his stock-in- 
trade the most applicable remedy and pro- 
ceed to apply it. The first break in the prac- 
tice of working from a generalization, ac- 
cepted as universal truth, to the particular 
client in need came when social workers 


™ White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, 1930. Section on Dependency and 
Neglect. Unpublished report from section on the 
handicapped. 


became actuated by a desire to know more 
about causes and factors which entered into 
the social situation of the unmarried mother. 
With this new knowledge, the old patterns 
seemed no longer to fit, and the case worker 
had to find new ones. Gradually the mantle 
of authority was dropped, and with it much 
of the role of arbiter of morals. It was 
harder to put aside the feeling of responsi- 
bility for the outcome. While it was all very 
well to consider the client’s individual possi- 
bilities, was it really safe to allow the mother 
herself to take an active part, to make her 
own decisions even when they ran counter 
to what the social worker thought best? 
Was not the social worker responsible to the 
community to see that no mistakes were 
made, and should not his greater experience 
be the determining factor if there was a dif- 
ference of opinion between him and the 
client ? 

Such questions were not easy to answer, 
but there was a growing appreciation, some 
of it based on painful experience, that no one 
could claim omniscience, and that a working 
relationship with the mother which gave her 
time, confidence, freedom from criticism, no 
need for defence, and an opportunity to get 
from the case worker whatever type of help 
she most needed, produced the elements for 
satisfactorily working through a situation as 
sermonizing and coercion had never done. 
Perhaps the test of case workers with un- 
married mothers is whether they can accept 
a plan which does not accord with their own 
thinking, if they feel that they themselves 
have played a role which has been construc- 
tive because it has helped the mother to an 
understanding of herself and an ability to 
stand on her own feet. And, realizing that 
this is exactly the experience of case workers 
in other fields, they are finding more and 
more that it is not a special technique for 
their particular job they are seeking, but a 
closer knowledge and greater appreciation of 
everything that makes up human experience. 

In the attempt to trace the development of 
case work thinking in regard to the unmar- 
ried mother, I have depended largely on 
direct quotation, as giving most fairly the 
expression of each period. I should like to 
add one more quotation, not phrased in 
social work vernacular, but to my mind indi- 
cating what may be the case worker’s most 
important role for the client. 
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Miss Lucy Wright used this illustration 
in a paper read before the National Confer- 
ence at Toronto, 1924,'* with this comment, 


Mr. Bly, the window-washer in Galsworthy’s 
Windows, has something to say apropos of the 
attitude of search for significant states of mind 
rather than of immediate application of rules alone 
to the facts of the situation. His daughter, an 
unmarried mother at eighteen, had suffocated her 
baby (she didn’t want to kill it, she said, she only 
wanted to save it from living; it didn’t know it 
was alive). She has been on trial and Bly, in 


*“ The Worker's Attitude as an Element in 
Social Case Work,” by Lucy Wright. Tue 
Famiy, July, 1924 (also reprinted in Interviews, 
Interviewers, and Interviewing, page 1). 


recalling the incidents of the trial, made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“Why I’ve known people who could see nothing 
but theirselves and their own families unless they 
were drunk. At my daughter’s trial, I see right 
into the lawyers, judge and all. There she was, 
hub of the whole thing, and all they could see of 
er was ’ow she affected ’em personally. One tryin’ 
to get ’er guilty, the other tryin’ to get ’er off, 
and the judge summin’ ’er up cold-blooded.” 

Mr. March: “ But that’s what they’re paid for, 
Mr. Bly.” 

Bly: “Ay, though which of them was thinkin’, 
‘’ere’s a little bit of warm life on its own, ’ere’s a 
little dancin’ creature. What's she feelin’? What’s 
‘er complaint?’ Impersonal-like. I like to see a 
man do a bit of speculating with his mind off of 
himself for once.” 


The Need of Understanding 


Flora Shapiro 


ITH the past two years in family case 

work almost wholly devoted to the 
question of unemployment, with everyone 
giving as a cause of his difficulty “out of 
work,” with treatment stopped by “No 
HELP WANTED ” signs, with relief frequently 
the paramount thing in our consciousness, it 
seemed an opportune time to stop and think 
of the individual families whose problems 
first challenged our skills in treatment. And 
when August, 1932, ended a ten-year rela- 
tionship between the Schwartz’s and the 
family agency, we saw an opportunity to 
evaluate the importance of relief to this 
family ; to analyze our treatment of its prob- 
lems ; and to gain some insight into our fail- 
ures and successes today. 

In 1922, the family lived in a typical 
Jewish neighborhood, surrounded by the 
gossip and inquisitiveness, but also the 
clannish interest of the rest of their Ghetto 
neighbors. Why did Mr. Schwartz, after 
twelve years of married life, leave his family 
for the fourth and final time? Was it be- 
cause Mrs. Schwartz was more aggressive 
and forceful in their tiny store, or because 
Mr. Schwartz was too intellectual and philo- 
sophical? Was Mr. Schwartz, as Mrs. 
Schwartz’s brother described him, “too 
smart and learned for my sister”? Was it 
his known socialistic principles that made 
him seek freedom, or was it some extra- 
marital interest? Did the three previous 
desertions, each coinciding with Mrs. 
Schwartz’s pregnancy, indicate a failure in 
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the sexual aspects of marriage? Since Mr. 
Schwartz has never returned to speak for 
himself and since the passage of time has 
obscured the accurate memory of those who 
had known him, the recorded facts of ten 
years ago must be trusted to give the only 
picture of causes and events at that time 
and of Mr. Schwartz’s personality. 

He was described by Mr. Fink, Mrs. 
Schwartz’s brother, as being “ fond of good 
times.” “He loved to eat in restaurants 
where he could linger over his food, smok- 
ing cigar after cigar. He seldom came home 
before midnight and when he did it was with 
a big row which he would accentuate with 
a smashing of dishes.” He had been spoiled 
by the fact that during his previous deser- 
tions his wife had supported herself and the 
children and, because of her love for him, 
had forgiven and readmitted him to the 
family group when he returned without 
funds and without work. Mrs. Schwartz 
said, “I tried to help him but he was never 
satisfied; he wanted to go, to be free. Un- 
less he knows someone will look for him he 
will never come back.” Whatever the cause 
of the desertion, it has lasted ten years, dur- 
ing which no one has heard of or seen Mr. 
Schwartz. 

It is impossible to analyze Mr. Schwartz’s 
desertion of the family and the resulting 
social conflicts without facing the problem 
of relief and the meaning of financial de- 
pendence to the wife and growing children. 
From the second month of her married life, 
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Mrs. Schwartz had faced economic insecur- 
ity, had struggled through pregnancies and 
desertions to support the family on her own 
earnings and her brother’s aid. When she 
applied to the agency in August, 1922, she 
felt the urgency of her needs and resented 
the case worker’s suggestion that she con- 
tinue to rely on her brother and herself as 
she had done during Mr. Schwartz's pre- 
vious absences. After a five months’ period 
during which the agency tried to induce 
Mrs. Schwartz to maintain her previous in- 
dependence, her needs were recognized, and 
an allowance based on an adequate budget 
was given her. 


THE treatment in this first period—from 
1923 to 1925—as seen from the record and 
interpreted by Mrs. Schwartz, was a series 
of petty visits to deliver the allowance, to 
question its expenditure, or to bestow some 
extra gift. Mrs. Schwartz, after the first 
immediate refusal to grant her request, 
never quite trusted the agency even though 
the succeeding months gave her more ma- 
terial aid than she expected. The case 
worker failed to consider the emotional 
problems involved in the long time deser- 
tion, the position of the abandoned wife, her 
need of guidance in developing her own per- 
sonality. The record gives no picture of the 
children as living personalities, yet Joe, 11, 
Ruth, 8, Miriam, 6, and Anna, 3, were old 
enough to have noticed the absence of the 
father, the presence of the case worker, and 
the disturbance of their mother. We can 
only conjecture what effect the father, 
“young, tall, well-built, intellectual, if not 
intelligent,” had had upon them. 

These three years passed quickly. Joe’s 
refusal to continue at school and his insist- 
ence on securing a job started a new period 
in the relationship between the family and 
the agency. At this point a different worker 
vividly entered the pages of the record. 
Whether the first contact had conditioned 
the family against case work or whether the 
new visitor failed to give a true explanation 
of the function of the agency is not clearly 
understood. Apparently the previous worker 
had used the “ Lady Bountiful ” approach, 
bestowing gifts with gracious ease but no 
insight, while the second worker resorted 
to a “professional technique” to carry 
through the needed treatment objectives. 


UNDERSTANDING 


She recognized the problems: the social 
predicament of a young deserted wife, the 
significance of a recital of physical pains 
with no organic basis, the meaning behind 
Joe’s decision to leave school, the importance 
of overt behavior as an indication of adjust- 
ment. She failed, however, to evaluate the 
influence of the previous four years, during 
which the family had become accustomed to 
a feeling of privacy and individual responsi- 
bility. Mrs. Schwartz resented the new 
dynamic approach, which to her was sudden, 
“a nagging interference.” She tightened 
her resistance to the change in treatment. 
She listened coldly to the suggestion that 
Joe be studied psychiatrically, saying “ such 
things were for criminals and idiots.” She 
brushed aside his two-year career of petty 
jobs, none lasting more than four or five 
months, as a minor incident of any adoles- 
cent’s life. Finally Mrs. Schwartz capitu- 
lated, undoubtedly to the threat of discon- 
tinuing relief. 

Joe is described as “a tall, slender, dark 
complexioned boy, who took little part in 
the conversation, only answering when di- 
rectly addressed.” The psychiatrist adds 
personality traits, “ impulsive, lacking affec- 
tion for others, with a quick tendency to 
resentment, and without a feeling of real 
industry.” He was unsatisfied in his home, 
and complained of the treatment from his 
sisters. He remembered his father but 
spoke of him rather indifferently. The 
diagnosis was “ average mentality with char- 
acter difficulties. Contributing factors: lack 
of more strongly endowed character traits, 
lack of good home conditions and home 
training; narrow opportunities for expres- 
sion of his interests.” With the study and 
recommendations of the psychiatrist in 
mind, the case worker valiantly tried to de- 
velop new treatment plans. She secured 
many good employment openings for Joe, 
each of which he immediately lost. She 
strengthened his contact with the Y.M.H.A. 
in an effort to widen his recreational inter- 
ests and at the same time to stimulate him 
by the contacts he would have with other 
well-adjusted, normal boys. She urged the 
mother to make the home more attractive, to 
mingle with the boy’s friends, and the net 
result was that Joe was less adjusted than 
before these efforts, and during this time 
drew closer to his neighborhood group of 
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strong willed, delinquent boys, becoming 
involved in actual violations of the law. 
Each visit culminated in a drawn battle 
until the visitor asked that responsibility for 
the family be transferred. Professionally 
she recognized the possibilities of treatment, 
but was unable to adjust her approach and 
personality to the needs of the family. 

In the fall of 1929, Ruth finished her 
commercial training and at the age of six- 
teen was ready to find a job. Unlike Joe, 
she quickly found work for herself. De- 
spite her good adjustment in employment, 
however, Ruth preferred the many little 
things she had never before enjoyed to 
financial independence. She hated to dis- 
cuss budgets, her own allowance, the need of 
contributing to the family. The problem of 
economic independence involved when Ruth 
successfully secured and retained a job did 
not stimulate Joe or Mrs. Schwartz to make 
further efforts to establish the family on a 
firm financial basis. Mrs. Schwartz re- 
sented the suggestion that either she rent 
out a room and earn part of the rent or find 
part time employment. Joe still kept much 
to himself, having friends about whom no 
one knew, making desultory efforts to secure 
a job. 

In April, 1930, Joe left home and wan- 
dered through the western states. In Sep- 
tember, 1930, he returned, was immediately 
arrested on a highway robbery charge from 
which he had tried to escape, and his sen- 
tence to the state reformatory in November, 
1930, ended the plan of making the family 
independent at that time. Although Mrs. 
Schwartz knew of Joe’s criminal involve- 
ments she had consistently denied any 
knowledge of his whereabouts. At his 
arrest she insisted that the visitor refrain 
from attending the trial to introduce the fact 
of Joe’s previous psychiatric examination. 
She preferred to have the boy labeled delin- 
quent rather than defective. 

During this period an incident occurred 
which affected the final relationship between 
the family and the agency. In December, 
1929, Ann, the ten-year-old, was injured 
by an automobile. Eighteen months later, 
in July, 1931, when the attorneys and in- 
surance company settled the case, Mrs. 
Schwartz received an award of $600—$300 
to be held in trust for Ann, and $300 for 
herself as parent of the injured child. At 
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that time the disposal of this money caused 
no difficulty between the case worker and 
the family. It was agreed that the money 
remain in the bank until March, 1932, when 
Joe’s release from the reformatory was ex- 
pected, and then be used for the establish- 
ment of a grocery store—as afi outlet for 
Joe’s energies and a means of support of the 
family. In November, 1931, however, the 
urgent need of funds on the part of the 
agency made it necessary to change the re- 
lief plan. The visitor asked Mrs. Schwartz 
to draw on her reserve for the rent ($25 a 
month), which would still leave $200 for 
the opening of the store in March, 1932. 


THIS two-year period, 1930 and 1931, pre- 
sented several unusual difficulties. How 
could the visitor explain to this sensitive, 
highly strung woman, the meaning of case 
work? How even explain the change in 
case workers? She finally asked Mrs. 
Schwartz what she wished from the agency 
and told her of its services to all persons 
who had difficult problems, and of its desire 
to be of help. Then for six months the 
visitor gradually entered into the family pic- 
ture, making no overt suggestions, even 
accepting the ultimatum that she refrain 
from attending Joe’s trial. When the op- 
portunity occurred she referred Ruth to a 
position in the social service building, where 
Ruth would earn a better salary. She 
showed Ruth the complexities as well as the 
simplicities of a case working agency. Ruth 
met many new concepts and without a 
knowledge of sociology, psychology, or psy- 
chiatry slowly learned to translate to her 
own life what she heard from the dictated 
records of other families. 

The visitor, using Ruth as the catalytic 
agent for social treatment, was content with 
the status of this quiet relationship. She 
struggled to arouse Mrs. Schwartz who, 
now 41, her personal life swamped by the 
defalcation of her husband and son, wanted 
to sink into the lethargy of her own disap- 
pointment. Joe, at 20, in the state reforma- 
tory, waited for his parole to start a “new 
life.” Ruth, not quite 18, had been working 
in the office, outwardly adjusted to the 
routine and to the fact that she herself was 
“a client.” Miriam, almost 16, attending 
both day and night school, hoped to finish 
her stenographic course in a few months and 
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follow in Ruth’s footsteps. Ann, 11, was in 
grade school. 

The Schwartz's lived in a four-room flat 

in a mediocre neighborhood. The budget 
was adequate—Ruth’s monthly earnings of 
$56, agency allowance of $30, and $25 from 
the settlement secured from Ann’s accident. 
No new problems seemed imminent. Mr. 
Schwartz’s desertion was of long standing. 
Mrs. Schwartz’s refusal to secure work or 
social contacts was of equally long standing. 
Joe in the reformatory could give no trouble. 
At this point the office received an anony- 
mous letter stating in no uncertain terms 
that, “ It is absolutely terrible the way some 
people come to your office and cry that they 
need help when they can spare money, at 
this time and the way conditions are now, 
for two beautiful rooms of furniture. 
She (Mrs. Schwartz) has more money in 
the bank. Her oldest daughter seems 
as though she does not have a single worry.” 
Uncertain as to the technique of treatment 
for this particular problem, the visitor 
waited for Ruth to say something about the 
furniture, and when nothing was said, made 
a home visit and found the anonymous 
writer had spoken truly. 

Several long, painful interviews in the 
succeeding weeks tore down the picture as 
conceived in the previous history. Mrs. 
Schwartz truly had had no confidence in the 
agency; had been accepting relief as an evil 
necessity; had considered the many sugges- 
tions in relation to Joe as only adding to her 
problems and to his delinquency. Having 
weaned herself away from her neighbors, 
she had become oblivious to their thoughts, 
feelings, and questions. She resented that 
“someone should have spied” on her. She 
had had no intention of concealing the pur- 
chase of $500 worth of furniture. At the 
same time she desperately wanted to justify 
her action, to retain the personal good opin- 
ion of the worker. So, paradoxically, she 
interpreted her action as a result of the case 
worker’s previous suggestions. Had _ she 
not been advised to allow the children who 
worked to use their own allowances to buy 
what they most wanted, especially if the 
purchase was in accordance with accepted 
necessities? Since Ruth planned to pay for 
the furniture from her own allowance, Mrs. 
Schwartz could not see how it affected the 
agency. She refused to recognize the folly 
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of one who earned only $56 a month com- 
mitting herself to a debt of over $500. Had 
she not been urged to beautify her home, to 
make it a meeting place for her children’s 
friends so that she could know with whom 
they were going? Was not Joe’s delin- 
quency partly due to the fact that he had 
not had a home to which he could bring his 
friends? Had she not lived in gloominess 
and morbidity long enough? She had ex- 
pected praise for taking this step. 

She was not prepared for criticism, which 
by its very nature tore down her right to a 
personal decision in what she thought a per- 
sonal matter. She refused to see that the 
agency’s allowance, which was an integral 
part of her budget, should have made con- 
sultation with the agency necessary before 
concluding so large a purchase. She did 
recognize that her purchase was economi- 
cally unsound as she had contracted to pay 
on the instalment plan, which meant a large 
interest charge. She dismissed the impli- 
cations of the anonymous notes and could 
not understand why the agency was inter- 
ested in what the community thought. She 
felt herself, her family, and her interests 
above the community, since she was strug- 
gling to rise above her difficulties and many 
of her neighbors were merely sinking under 
their problems. Ruth, although she had 
urged the purchase, wanted to evade discuss- 
ing it. She thought the visitor was magni- 
fying a trifle, but at the same time burst 
into tears and “ wished herself dead.” She 
hated her father who by his desertion had 
caused everything and carried this feeling 
over to the agency which stood in place of 
the parent in its attempt to dominate all 
financial expenditures. 

A later interview, however, gave some 
hope that the family had gained something 
from the ten-year relationship. Ruth, de- 
spite the storm, quietly continued with her 
job, never implying by manner or word that 
any difficulty existed in her personal rela- 
tionship with the agency. Mrs. Schwartz 
came to the office, told the director she had 
not thought the agency would be hurt at her 
lack of confidence in its judgment, and 
intimated she would return the furniture if 
the director and visitor personally thought 
she ought to do so. At the same time she 
gave as further logical reasons for the ex- 
penditure, Miriam’s expected employment 
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and Joe’s confident promises, admitting only 
that she ought to have waited for this 
eventuality rather than assume the debt be- 
fore her income was certain. Realizing that 
the family’s hopes were based on this out- 
ward symbol of financial independence, the 
visitor showed Mrs. Schwartz that she could 
continue to be independent by drawing upon 
the money she had hoped to use for a store 
and by releasing Ann’s trust money for her 
necessary expenditures. Mrs. Schwartz 
feared to accept the fact that the agency was 
no longer going to be with her in a protec- 
tive financial relationship, and began to 
realize what its case work contacts had 
meant to her. However, it was urged that, 
since she had begun to walk the path of 
independence alone, she should continue to 
do so, to rely upon her own initiative, re- 
sources, and plans. 


DURING the following two months con- 
tact did not absolutely cease. Ruth, in the 
office, occasionally talked to the case worker, 
telling of the move to a flat in a better neigh- 
borhood; the visitor gave Mrs. Schwartz 
advice as to the company from which she 
should now buy her coal; and it was neces- 
sary to make a social investigation in rela- 
tion to Joe’s application for parole. The 
visitor hesitated to reopen intensive contact, 
but Mrs. Schwartz solved the problem by 
telephoning and asking for a visit. 

The interview which completed the old 
relationship between the agency and the 
Schwartz’s and served as a basis for the 
new and more living rapport, took place in 
the quiet, clean kitchen; squares of sunlight 
brightening the blue stove, the white sink, 
and the new linoleum. For a while Mrs. 
Schwartz talked eagerly of the flat, the rent, 
her hopes in Joe’s coming parole. Sud- 
denly, with a blending of fear and hope, she 
said, “ I have something to confess.” In a 
quiet but steady voice, she gave her version 
of her life after the desertion. 

For two years she had sat and cried, tak- 
ing no interest in her children, the com- 
munity, or herself. She had been very 
much in love with her husband. She could 
not forget him and was willing to forgive 
him. She soon realized that she could not 
continue to sit and weep, but had to pay 
some attention to her children. She had 
never been dependent before and did not 
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want to continue to be dependent. Even 
though she knew that the relief plan of the 
agency was based on the assumption she 
would stay home and care for the children, 
she decided to work for their future benefit. 
In great detail, Mrs. Schwartz described 
how she had gone from factory to factory, 
never having the courage to go inside the 
door. Finally, at one factory she went in 
and found that she knew the girl at the desk. 
Mrs. Schwartz was told to start work imme- 
diately, pulling ribbons through princess 
slips. For four seasons Mrs. Schwartz 
worked, sometimes full days and sometimes 
half days. At first she had no intention of 
deceiving the agency, but when no one asked 
about her own life she felt her objective 
justified her silence. During this time she 
saved $500 which she put in a savings ac- 
count. She wanted this money to keep to 
show her husband what she could do with- 
out him. She expected he would come back 
as he had done after previous desertions. 
After the fourth season, when she was con- 
fident Mr. Schwartz would never return, 
she lost interest in everything. She never 
touched the money or considered it was hers 
until Joe’s difficulties in 1930. At that time 
she drew $150 in order to pay his legal bill. 
Her children did not know this, believing 
that their uncle’s $100 had been the only 
payment to the lawyer. 

For five years Mrs. Schwartz lived in 
anxiety, thinking any day someone would 
find out about the money, and she did not 
know how she would interpret what it meant 
to her. Her grievances against society and 
the agency mounted until 1929 when she 
“hated the social worker who left her to die 
in a miserable flat without an adequate 
allowance nor any understanding of her 
children or their needs.” At this point Mrs. 
Schwartz murmured, “ What could I do? I 
had no money with which to move.” After 
hearing herself say these words, she looked 
up and said, “ But I did have money.” After 
Joe’s conviction, however, she questioned 
the way she had trained the children. She 
felt she had been wrong in leaving most of 
their lives in darkness. Their home was 
gloomy, she was gloomy. It was no wonder 
that Joe had associated with disreputable 
people. The pressure of all these thoughts, 
the imminent problem of Joe’s return to the 
home after his parole forced her to change 
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everything about her life. Finally, in re- 
sponse to Ruth’s and Miriam’s continued 
coaxing for new furniture and Ruth’s in- 
sistence that she would pay the instalments 
if her mother would use some of her money 
for the original payment, Mrs. Schwartz 
agreed to establish a new home on the basis 
of mutual interest, happiness, and beauty, to 
wipe out completely all traces of past un- 
happiness, and even assented to the move 
to a new neighborhood. 

Mrs. Schwartz ended the story by a silent 
request for understanding and approval and 
an open request for the continued co-opera- 
tion of the visitor and the agency in making 
plans for Joe, Ruth, Miriam, and Ann. She 
now understood through the visitor’s inter- 
pretation, the dynamic forcefulness of the 
one visitor’s approach and the slow infiltra- 
tion of the other. In speaking of her own 
need for case work she felt she could best 
respond to a quiet, understanding contact 
with enough forcefulness to develop positive 
action rather than resistance. 

The new rapport began in April, 1932, 
with Joe’s parole from the institution. The 
visitor accepted the family’s hopes as the 
basis for treatment. Intensive interviews 
with relatives, board members interested in 
problem boys, and prospective employers 
helped to establish plans for Joe, so that his 
return to society would put him into the 
normal routine of work, play, and family 
life. Case work with Joe was indirect as 
he still considered the visitor “a cross be- 
tween a policeman and a reformer.” Joe 
was placed in industry. On her own initia- 
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tive Mrs. Schwartz secured a roomer and 
with Ruth’s and Joe’s wages plus her re- 
serve capital (the money earned during the 
first years of desertion) has managed her 
finances independently. The entire ten 
years of work, the acceptance of the family’s 
own standards culminated in December, 
1932, just one year after the agency had 
discontinued relief, when Ruth said, “ You 
know, mother has used all her reserve, but 
we've figured a budget which is more strict 
than the agency one, and as long as Joe and 
I earn what we do, Mother will never have 
to depend on anyone else for money. She 
still wants to see you to plan about Joe, 
Miriam’s chances for getting a job, and 
Ann’s school work. You know we want 
Ann to go through high school and maybe 
to college.”’ 

With each succeeding month the Schwartz 
family has shown growth in normal rela- 
tionships. Joe’s success in holding his job 
has wiped away much of Mrs. Schwartz's 
bitterness toward men. The concept of Mr. 
Schwartz’s desertion is changing into a con- 
cept of his death. Although the difficulties 
of the average family, the unemployment of 
some member of wage earning age, the fear 
of staggered work, and the absence of a 
father still loom in the background, the new 
strengths—the love and confidence of the 
mother, son, and daughters in each other, 
the independence of finances and person- 
ality, and finally the family’s understanding 
of and integration into society—have over- 
shadowed the weaknesses and built the firm 
foundations for wholesome family life. 


Adjustments in the Competent Family 
D. B. Rogers 


ANY studies have been made of the 

effect of unemployment—and other as- 
sociated unadjustments that attend a busi- 
ness depression—on the family that seeks 
the aid of a family welfare society or in 
some other manner gets registered with 
some social agency. Little attention, how- 
ever, has been given to the adjustments that 
are made in the competent family that man- 
ages to meet the crisis without resorting to 
outside sources of assistance and without 


becoming demoralized and _ disorganized. 

To get some basis for judging what ad- 
justments are being made in the non-relief- 
seeking family, and incidentally to get a 
cross-section of under-graduate opinion on 
the significance of the contemporary family, 
109 students in classes in the course in in- 
troduction to sociology at the University 
of Pittsburgh were asked to give their 
unprompted, unidentifiable written respoises 
to a set of questions and to describe how 
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they applied to their own individual families." 

The objective of the investigation was 
to learn: (1) What adjustments have been 
made in the self-adjusted, adequate family ; 
(2) what effect the adjustment experience 
has had on the attitudes of members of the 
family toward each other and toward the 
family as it becomes recognized as an aid, 
or a hindrance, to its members; and (3) 
what effect the depression has had on the 
undergraduate college student’s evaluation 
of the family as a social form that should 
be preserved, eliminated, or modified. 

It should be noted that the findings are 
based on verbal reactions to certain ques- 
tions (obtained under carefully planned ex- 
perimental conditions) and can be only 
suggestive though they are, perhaps, fairly 
reliable as a reflection of student attitudes. 
On this point they may be accepted for 
what they are: the unprompted responses 
of 109 urban university students to questions 
of opinion. 


THE students interrogated were sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, and most of 
them came from homes of middle class mer- 
chants, professional people, and tradesmen. 
No occupational factor was discovered to 
modify the findings. 

They reported the usual economic adjust- 
ments to decreasing income or the prospect 
of it, such as personal and domestic econo- 
mies, the utilization of savings, financial 
help given to and received from relatives, 
emergency loans, and the doubling up of 
families to economize on rent. 

As evidence of greater intra-family in- 
teraction as a result of the depression, 78.8 
per cent reported increased group activities 
within the family; 17.6 per cent saw no 
change; and 3.6 per cent reported “less 
than before.” Of the last group, about 
two-thirds explained the decrease in intra- 
family activity as due to the increased par- 
ticipation of members of the family in 
volunteer relief and recreational work, or 
to the increased attendance of members of 
the family at playgrounds, community rec- 
reation centers, and similar agencies for the 
wholesome occupation of the unemployed; 


*It was assumed that students who are able to 
remain in college represent economically adequate 
families. A check-up proved this assumption to be 
correct. 
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the remaining third suggested that the emo- 
tional stresses attending the frustrations 
and anxieties associated with the depression 
have resulted in driving members of the 
family out of the home to escape its gloom. 
But it is most significant that 85.3 per cent 
reported an increase in the practice of mu- 
tual aid within the family and, of this num- 
ber, 95.8 per cent regarded some form of 
“moral support” as the most important 
form it took. Only 54.8 per cent reported 
an increase in any form of material aid 
within the family. 

Under “Increased Intra-family Activi- 
ties,” recreational activities predominated in 
the students’ replies. Of the 109 families 
reported, 79 per cent depended more than 
formerly on the resources to be found within 
the home and the family circle for recrea- 
tion. Games such as bridge, checkers, and 
ping pong were reported most frequently 
as forms of group activity that have in- 
creased within the family since 1929. “ Talk- 
ing together,” thereby enabling the members 
of the family to “ get better acquainted with 
each other,” was second in frequency ; family 
conferences grew out of the necessity of 
planning economies together. Other forms 
of increased group activity frequently re- 
ported were: eating together; listening to 
radio programs and “panning” the per- 
formers; taking family trips in one auto- 
mobile, whereas formerly several individuals 
in the group had gone, each his own way, 
in his own car; working about the home 
and making long needed repairs in a new 
division of labor that resulted in greater 
interaction of the members of the family; 
discussing the books and magazines that 
greater leisure has made it possible to read; 
and attending church. (Several reported 
a tendency to return to group participation 
in religious activities. ) 

These 109 students seemed to think that 
the stresses of the depression had increased 
family solidarity by forcing greater family 
interdependence and, in the process, reveal- 
ing to the members of the family new virtues 
in one another, new values in familial in- 
teraction, and a new basis for esteem and 
interdependence. The increased interaction 
of personalities was thought by 60 per cent 
to have resulted in increased solidarity of 
the family group; 15.5 per cent saw no 
difference ; and 24.5 per cent reported vary- 
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ing degrees of disorganization—from petty 
deceptions, to save each other from hu- 
miliation, to open recriminations and frank 
avoidance of the home in which the clash 
of personalities has grown more irritating 
and disintegrating under the new tensions. 
Of those who reported disorganization, 
however, only two expressed any evidence 
of resenting the presence or behavior of 
other members of the family: One was 
bitter over enforced sacrifices which he 
blamed on the stupidity of others and the 
“unfairness of the economic system”’; an- 
other was jealous of the aid given a married 
sister.” 


IN answer to the question, “ Has the ex- 
perience of your family since 1929 led you 
to think the family is more, or less, valuable 
as a social institution?’ * 88.5 per cent 
replied that they now regarded the family 
more valuable; 8.5 per cent had experienced 
no change in thinking; 3 per cent said, it 
now seemed to have “less” value. Of this 
last group one student thinks the family 
a burden, another says most members of 
families are hampered by family ties, and 
a third feels “the tragedy of a Jarge family 
at a time like this.” He probably had in 
mind a family in which there are many 
dependents. 

The ubiquitous “conscientious radical ” 
appeared in the person of a sophomore who 
explained to the writer, in conversation after 
the schedules had been collected, that in her 
opinion, under our present economic system 
and in the present crisis, the family has 
helped its members to survive; “but in a 
future ‘scientific society’ the family will 
be eliminated as an inefficient and outworn 
institution actually harmful to its members.” 
She was not clear as to what agency she 
thought might be substituted for the family. 


‘ 


*Had some other individual in each family 
spoken for the family on this point the results 
might have been different since the subjective fac- 
tors are most likely to be most significant in deter- 
mining an attitude of resentment. 

* Of course many of them probably never thought 
of the family as a social institution before October, 
1929, but the answers are what they think the 
effect of the depression has been on their thinking. 
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Apparently she approved a modified family 
given some other name. 
Typical student comments follow : 


“Tf one of the members of the family is singing 
the blues about something, some other member of 
the family will try to cheer him up.” 

“ Differences in personality are more comple- 
mentary. There is far greater sympathy (than 
formerly) toward a weakness of another and a 
desire to lend the strength of one’s own character.” 

“ Really in the last two years it seems more like 
living and also we get more of an appreciable view 
of our parents. You get to find out just what pals 
they are.” 

“We depend more on the family facilities and 
the home for recreation. Instead of buying cakes 
and candies for our parties we bake them at home. 
Instead of going to a dance, we roll up the old 
parlor rug and turn on the radio. Dad stays at 
home and plays a game of rum or poker with the 
rest of us instead of going to the club and spend- 
ing his money.” 

“The young men that come around are more 
inclined to have ‘house dates’ and use our kitchen 
for lunch. We all depend on family entertainment 
with the radio or neighbors, and so on, rather than 
the continual use of the car and the movies.” 

“Our family has been benefited socially by the 
readjustments it has undergone. The members 
who, before, would not think of mixing their re- 
spective crowds at a house party now combine in 
such ventures and really get a ‘kick’ out of it.” 

“Tt has driven me out of day school into work 
and night school.” 


Perhaps the most interesting conclusions 
to be drawn from the expressed opinions of 
these college students as to the depression 
family are that most of them say they 
think: 

(1) The family is most helpful in main- 
taining the morale of its members—mate- 
rial mutual aid was rated a weak second 
place; (2) the members of the family have 
discovered unsuspected human values in one 
another; (3) the stresses of the necessary 
readjustments have stabilized rather than 
weakened family solidarity and have resulted 
in increased loyalty rather than resentment ; 
and (4) as a result of the depression, the 
family is regarded more highly at present 
by the college students as a valuable social 
structure that has demonstrated its useful- 
ness, chiefly because of its social value to 
its members, and that is most useful to 
society in a time of crisis. This is in marked 
contrast with the popular belief that the 
average contemporary collegian’s attitude 
toward the conventional family is either 
“radical” or flippantly contemptuous. 
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The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


I. Current Case Work Practice 


livhat Are the Limits of the Case Work 
Responsibility? 


E come now to a consideration of the 

case worker's responsibility where hus- 
band and wife are immature both in age and 
emotions and hardly aware of their own need 
for service. 

John and Mary L are a young couple with 
a child a year old. John is 20 and Mary, 18. 
Neighbors have referred the family to the 
agency. They say the baby is neglected; he 
is tied in his buggy and left alone for hours 
at a time and is often cruelly whipped. Mrs. 
L, they say, is a shiftless and indifferent 
housekeeper. 

Interviews with John and Mary seem to 
disprove the neighbors’ complaints. The 
couple were married after Mary was preg- 
nant, and John has had little work since their 
marriage, but the record does not indicate 
any apparent problem either in the relations 
of John and Mary or in their treatment of 
the child. 

Here are significant entries in the first 
interview at the home. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. L seemed defiant and the 
visitor felt unwelcome. The worker told them she 
had come to help them. Asked them if they didn’t 
need help. “I'll say we do,” was the answer Mr. L 
gave and they thawed perceptibly. From then on 
they were both anxious to talk. The worker did 
not feel that the truth was told in many instances, 
but gave no sign of her feeling. 

Mr. L appears younger than twenty. He is im- 
mature, not bad looking, but somewhat unstable 
and weak in appearance. He impressed the worker 
as many-sided, according to the end to be gained. 
There was a different expression on his face when 
he lied. 

Mr. L had a ninth grade education. He started 
work as a machinist when he was seventeen and 
helped his parents. He was earning about $25 a 
week at the time of his marriage, was laid off two 
weeks after he was married, and has had no work 
since. He has tried to get radio repair work and 
to sell shoes. At the time of the visit, he was 
repairing a radio on the kitchen table. He said 
that it belonged to a friend and that the baby crib 
in the bedroom was the payment for his work on it. 

Casual questions were asked about the baby and 
Mr. L was quick to say that the baby was good 
and no trouble, that they took him to the park 
every day. ... 

Mrs. L had a sullen expression and manner, 
which lighted when she felt free to talk. She is 
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really sweet-looking. She is fair, wears her hair 
in a straight, long bob which is becoming. She is 
very young. Age on referral blank is twenty, but 
she gave worker eighteen, which seems more likely 
to be the truth. She is indeed a child mother which 
probably accounts for many of the things she does. 
Her sullen and indifferent manner was reflected in 
her appearance and home—which, however, was 
not nearly as disreputable as worker had been pre- 
pared for. Mrs. L was in a housedress, neither 
clean nor dirty, and had a towel tied round her 
waist for an apron. The house was not overly 
clean but was passable. 

Mrs. L is pregnant, to be confined in December. 
The little boy is not quite one year old so her dis- 


* couragement is not surprising. She is well and 


does not overwork. Her husband does the wash- 
ing. Her mother helps her in many little ways. 
She has been to the clinic for prenatal care. 

Mrs. L held the baby during most of the visit, 
which was almost two hours long. She seemed to 
care for the child even though irritated by him. 
She unconsciously seemed to feel her incompetence 
for motherhood and desperate about the next baby 
coming. She gave the impression of ignorance and 
helplessness rather than deliberate neglectfulness. 
She showed the need of real assistance in prepar- 
ing mentally for the next child. 


There is nothing in the record to show 
how the worker (a volunteer) participated, 
but it is apparent that she was a positive and 
welcome influence. 

An effort was made to give the couple 
security by arousing an interest in making 
their home more attractive. Curtains, dishes, 
and a sewing machine for Mrs. L were 
secured. Some necessary things were given 
for the layette plus a few dainty accessories 
that came into the office. The response was 
almost immediate. 

Now they are in an attractive, four-room, 
heated flat. Mrs. L keeps it clean and well 
cared for and she herself appears neat and 
happy. She does not wish more children. 
As they seem able to settle their own prob- 
lems and ask for no help the case is closed. 

The contact was, however, maintained by 
occasional visits up to the time of the birth 
of the second child: 

Visited. The new baby arrived ten days ago, 
normal birth after eighteen hours labor. Mrs. L 
was much pleased to see the worker and was very 
proud of her baby girl. She had just bathed the 
baby and was preparing to nurse her. The baby is 
lovely. Mrs. L stated that the doctor claimed the 
baby to be perfect in every way. A doctor friend 
did the work rather than a county doctor. The L’s 


seem able to manage their own affairs nicely and 
need no assistance at present. 
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In the reviews of the record the supervisor 
raised a question which we present in her 
words: “There is some question in my 
mind whether the case should be closed. If 
Mrs. L is only 19 years old and Mr. L 20 
should an effort be made to find someone to 
whom they can go for sympathy and under- 
standing while they are working out their 
difficult problems?” 

The parents of the young couple would be 
the natural people to turn to. We know 
little or nothing about them. Did they dis- 
approve of the marriage? Did either group 
resent the fact that the young couple were 
married only after Mary’s pregnancy? We 
do know that both John and Mary responded 
beautifully to the worker, whose rdle was 
decidedly that of an understanding mother 
eager to help rather than to scold or criti- 
cise. Of course we do not know what part 
the parents are already playing in the situ- 
ation. Should we overlook the dangers and 
difficulties in developing a contact either 
with or without the young couple’s participa- 
tion? The interest of the parents might of 
course prove disruptive or over-protective 
rather than a continuation of the wise-parent 
role of the case worker. 

We might well analyze the situation from 
several angles. Here is a young couple 
whose relationships seem to have taken a 
downward trend. There is no serious diffi- 
culty, but their home life was definitely on a 
level that seemed low, even considering their 
immaturity. With very slight stimulation we 
observe a decided upward trend. We may, 
of course, be wrong in thinking of the 
situation as a sag—it may have been the 
level at which they had started their mar- 
ried life, and the stimulus was a constructive 
rather than a reconstructive force. 

Was it or was it not the responsibility of 
the case worker to interpret the young 
couple’s needs to their parents and suggest 
ways in which the latter might be helpful? 
This would not have meant a continuation 
of the case work contacts; merely an inter- 
view or two with the unknown families and 
a transferral of interest. Is our responsi- 
bility ended with helping them find a happier 
road than they had known before, or should 
we make sure that the sign posts ahead are 
reasonably clear ? 


LABORATORY 


II. Adaptation of Case Work Skills in 
the Administration of Unemploy- 
ment Relief 


Participation of the Unemployed 


WW have just received some illustrations 
of real participation of the unemployed 
and development in “a social way of living ” 
which are the best we have seen so far. 

Mr. W is a skilled craftsman. He has 
had a grammar school education and some 
correspondence courses. 


When Mr. W came to the Emergency Bureau 
he was very co-operative and seemed intelligent on 
social trends. His first request was that the 
visitor come to his home and meet the family. 

A few nights later the visitor was asked to dis- 
cuss the situations of families in a given P.T.A. 
group. As this territory is geographically set off 
from the rest of the city there is a definite com- 
munity group. At the home of the Social Chair- 
man of the P.T.A. group, Mr. W was present as 
the chairman of the unemployed group. Mr. W 
was given an opportunity to express himself and 
was made to feel that he could be of valuable 
service to the visitor by giving information car- 
cerning families in this group and looking up in. 
mation. As a result of this meeting Mr. W made 
definite investigations. For example, a_ family 
made application for relief and, as the man was a 
member of the unemployed league, Mr. W_ was 
called. In two days Mr. W gave a report on the 
economic status of this family. 

The first of February the W’s lost their home 
which they had started to buy in 1931 and on 
which they were paying $20 a month. The con- 
tract was such that they could not take a nine- 
months’ stay, so it was necessary to arrange for a 
month’s rent. 

A home visit was made. Mrs. W was suffering 
with goiter. Planned with her to go to the city 
clinic for further treatments. Also learned that 
her husband has a “ queer disease” and has spells 
when he threatens to kill himself. Arranged for 
a medical examination. Although Mr. W still has 
no work, he feels he has a place and responsibility 
in solving social problems and, through working 
with other families, his own family difficulty ha 
seemed less. 

The visitor feels that Mr. W has become an 
“interpreter” in his community. He explains to 
his group what the Bureau is trying to accomplish. 
If a complaint comes to him as a chairman of the 
league, the complaint is discussed with the visitor 
and then the client is given the “why” and the 
“how” of certain actions. Most complaints are 
mere misunderstandings. To the Bureau he gives 
the community situation and what is being done 
through the League and the P.T.A. group. Visitor 
feels there is a definite partnership. The son and 
his wife have moved into an apartment as the 
home was not “large enough for two families.” 
This has relieved the tension in the family. 

Until four years ago Mr. W had never gar- 
dened, but this year the family gardened nine lots, 
raised all their own potatoes, and canned a thou- 
sand cans of fruit. 
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Mr. W’s morale has also been kept up by giving 
him charge of the gardens in his group. At 
present he is making a survey, through the unem- 
ployed league, of each family—learning how much 
garden space they have; how much more they want 
and what means they have for canning. 

Through the unemployed league Mr. W has also 
assisted the visitor in situations where clients have 
cars. The Emergency Bureau has requested fami- 
lies to turn in their car licenses and registration 
slips. Mr. W learns whether they have a car, 
whether they are driving it, and, if so, for what 
purpose. At present he is on the Bureau commit- 
tee to determine whether a family should be 
allowed to keep their car. 

The visitor has spent more hours with the W’s 
than with any other family, just talking and let- 
ting Mr. W give his ideas and suggestions, and 
keeping herself in the background. When the 
visitor has wanted to initiate a project or to learn 
about a given family, Mr. W has been asked to 
try his hand and report his findings to the visitor. 


Mr. W had, of course, assumed some re- 
sponsibilities and was socially-minded before 
he was known to the agency but, with the 
worker’s leadership, he developed additional 
capacity. 


The S family was known to social agencies 
* ‘ore the depression. Mr. S is not well and will 
} vbably never hold a regular job again. Through 
a contact with the unemployed league (a purely 
self-help organization) and the P.T.A. he became 
interested in a community clean-up program— 
which included cleaning his own yard. He was 
proud of his efforts. Then came a garden project. 
Mr. S was one of the first to offer his services and 
time. He is making hot beds and with some super- 
vision is planting seedlings. 

The development of community consciousness 
has done much to restore Mr. S’s diminishing 
morale. 


Mr. and Mrs. A came to the office together to 
apply for help, but Mr. A took no part in the 


conversation. Then, at the suggestion of the 
agency, the chairman of the unemployed league 
asked Mr. A to donate his services and his truck 
(the agency furnishing gas and oil) for delivering 
groceries. When the visitor next saw Mr. A, he 
was radiant and happy, with a new interest in life. 


The use of selected persons in the unem- 
ployment agency itself frequently offers op- 
portunities for a definite partnership which 
has far-reaching results. 


Mr. B, for instance, had felt humiliated at the 
treatment he received in the office of the county 
commissioners. An attempt was made by the 
worker to interpret to the B’s the big job the 
county was doing. Later, when the Emergency 
Bureau was organized, Mr. B expressed his inter- 
est and desire to co-operate. He saw some doors 
that did not catch properly and spent two days 
fixing doors and windows. On every visit to the 
office he asked if there was anything he could do 
and finally he was brought into service in the 
county store. 

Recently when the folks in the store were told 
that coffee was to be discontinued on orders, Mr. B 
suggested that those on earned relief discontinue 
fixing a cup of coffee at noon since the coffee smell 
might get out into the waiting room and other 
unemployed folks would wonder why some favored 
few should continue to have coffee. Mr. B has 
also been active in creating a wholesome group 
spirit among the unemployed men. Recently, under 
his leadership, they have organized a band. 


These illustrations suggest starting points 
rather than goals in participation and de- 
velopment of social responsibility. There is, 
however, ample evidence that such activities 
have hitherto unsuspected values for the in- 
dividual himself, for his family, and for the 
wider social group. 

We need more illustrations of adventur- 
ous experiments in this area. 


Editorial Notes 


The Study of Family Life 
OROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, in 


Bonfire, suggests the values for medi- 
cal research in the notes kept on cardiac 
cases in three or four generations of a little 
Vermont village. Is it possible that, through 
some analogous procedure adapted to family 
case work, we might hope eventually to gain 
some insight into those tangibles and intang- 
ibles which combine in the creation of family 
life? Years ago Zilpha Smith said that a 
generation was not too long a period to test 
the values of our case work—what kind of 
people are the children of the families we 
have tried to help? Whether or not a family 
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is “successful” can be determined—if at 
all—by the quality of the human beings who 
are its products; by the time these products 
have begun to function in the world at large 
it is too late for us to study the conditions 
under which they developed. 

Here would be our chance to adapt the 
procedure Mrs. Fisher has described. We 
would need, first of all, successive ob- 
servers of family life so trained that each 
could take up the task where the last had 
laid it down—with no break because of dif- 
ferences in values. The group of families 
thus observed need not be large—a little 
Vermont village contains enough variety. 
But the observers! Can we hope even to 
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make a start toward an agreement on things 
to be observed which would approximate the 
agreed-on scientific approach which young 
Dr. Crafts takes over from his father and 
grandfather ? 

We are not sufficiently medical to know 
how great diversity of opinion there may be 
as to criteria of health or symptoms to be 
observed in disease. Our differences in the 
social field seem inevitably great, but 
whether they are actually unavoidable, due 
to essential emphasis on individual differ- 
ences and on individual values of human 
beings as social members, or whether they 
are due to our failure to clarify our thinking 
and to be willing to compromise in order to 
make a beginning, is not altogether clear. 

We have some beginnings, valuable per- 
haps because they are not uniform. Miss 
Brisley’s analysis of the Andrews family ' 
is one of several which have been undertaken 
by the Committee on the Family of the 
Family Welfare Association of America. 
Mr. Rogers’? approach is through separate 
members of different families. Miss 
Shapiro* and Miss Book* show the part 
which the family case worker may play both 
consciously and unconsciously. Mr. Win- 
field, director of the Jewish Children’s Home 
in Newark, has evaluated the institution as 
a “substitute” family,® suggesting among 
tests to be applied: 

The success of family life depends on the carry- 
ing out from the home certain attitudes learned 


there, making those things tell through one’s pro- 
fession and life work. 





So far our data on family life—even to a 
less extent on family case work—are nebu- 
lous, scattered, untested, and intensely sub- 
jective. We need definitions, we need 
analyses, we need continued and carefully 
recorded observation in comparable terms. 
Given an agreement on certain minimum cri- 
teria of health and symptoms of disease, here 
is a task the case worker might well take in 
her stride as Dr. Crafts does his cardiac 
studies. 


poy Strengths of the Andrews Family Life,” page 
? See page 322. 

* See page 317. 

*See page 307. 

5“ Families . . . And Families,” by Benjamin 
L. Winfield, Jewish Children’s Home, 534 Clinton 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. Avaiiable from him upon 
request. 

*Simon and Schuster, New York. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Little Man, What Now? 


E have heard so many opinions of 

Little Man, What Now? that some- 
times we have wondered whether perchance 
some changelings had borrowed Hans Fal- 
lada’s apt title. Many reviewers, although 
enthusiastic, have referred to the book as 
“a study of unemployment”; they discuss 
it as a sociological treatise with meaningless 
phrases about “social conditions in Ger- 
many,” “the Unemployed,” and so on. 
Rarely do they give any stimulus other than 
duty for the reading of it. Perhaps there is 
some connection between the majority of 
the reviews and occasional comments we 
have had from social workers—who had not 
read the book. “ No, thank you. I want 
something cheerful when my work is done.” 
“I’m working with unemployed people all 
day—lI can’t bear any more misery.” 

And we must confess that we had some- 

thing of this same reluctance when the book 
was thrust into our hands. But not for long. 
Almost immediately we were caught up with 
Bunnie and the lad in the strange sequence 
of circumstances which we mistake for life. 
Bunnie alone never mistakes these crushing 
external events for life itself. You remem- 
ber where she interprets the lad to Jach- 
mann: “‘ You see,’ said Bunnie eagerly; 
‘the others steal wood for their fuel. I don’t 
think it’s so very wrong, you know; but I 
told the lad he wasn’t to do it. He must not 
fall below himself, Jachmann, I won’t have 
it. He must keep his self-respect. 
So it isn’t any luxury, Jachmann, he must 
stick to it, and if he often thinks he can do as 
others do—he just can’t. He must keep 
clean. And that’s why I won't let him take 
any job that’s shaky.’ ”’ 

No, it is not a story of unemployment. 
It is a story of people who live in their own 
peculiar and individual way through events 
and circumstances through which others, 
their neighbors and friends and you and I, 
are also living in peculiar, individual ways. 
For anyone who, in this crisis of unemploy- 
ment and insecurity, wants to keep sensi- 
tively aware of the fact that each of the un- 
employed he is serving is a human being, 
Little Man, What Now? is a book to be read 
and re-read. It is a splendid affirmation of 
the supreme importance of human values. 
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Book Reviews 


HE Rvurat CoMMUNITY AND SocitaL CASE 

Work: Josephine C. Brown. Family Wel- 

fare Association of America, New York, 
1933, 176 pp., $1.00. 


This is the first thorough treatment of any aspect 
of rural social work in the United States. Miss 
Brown demonstrates her grasp of what experience 
has revealed about techniques of organization 
which have been found valid in the application of 
case work to the rural community; she does not 
profess to be dealing with all aspects of rurai social 
work. She makes a concise but complete state- 
ment on family life in the country, including the 
need of adjustments in rural family life. She then 
discusses the fundamental needs of the rural com- 
munity for a case work program, and deals here 
with the relations of public health and social work. 

Whoever wishes to undertake rural social work 
on a county or district basis will find this work a 
pocket guide: descriptions of types of organiza- 
tions; suggestions as to enlisting the interest and 
support of lay people; a job analysis of the rural 
social worker in the field. The bibliography is 
extensive and a list of national social work agen- 
cies which may be consulted is also given. 

This book is a fitting sequel to the studies which 
Miss Brown has made for the Social Science Re- 
search Council, through which she has gathered 
data in regard to sources available on rural social 
work and has outlined needed research. It deserves 
wide use in schools of social work and among all 
who have responsibility for administration of rural 
social work, as well as by case workers on the job. 

Benson Y. LAnpts 
American Country Life Ass’n 
ET tHe CxHrpreN Free! Fritz Wittels. 
W. W. Norton, New York, 1933, 242 pp., 
$2.75. 


The German original of this work, of which four 
editions appeared, has been translated into English 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. Set the Children Free is 
a sympathetic and understanding account of the 
child’s view of an adult world. 

The mental life of the child has its own laws; 
and we grown ups find them difficult to study be- 
cause we have forgotten how we used to feel when 
we were children. With crude brutality 
we regard children as our own property, and the 
love we profess for them does not go further than 
to make us confine them in cages which we call 
the Family, the School, and the Church. 

This is Dr. Wittels’ thesis, a thesis that he 
develops through some two hundred pages in an 
interesting, although rambling fashion. The fact 
that the book rambles makes it an easy, readable 
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introduction for parents in need of a more sym- 
pathetic view of their children—and at the same 
time dangerous because many of the important 
points get lost in the wandering, and parents may 
emerge with the idea that any discipline must be 
zealously avoided. 

Parents who have considered it necessary to 
answer every question asked by a child will be 
relieved to learn that this is neither always neces- 
sary nor desirable, for the child’s question comes 
“not from one who really wants to acquire knowl- 
edge, but from one who is aping incomprehensible 
elders perpetually occupied in trying to discover the 
causes of things. The child is obeying an 
impulsive trend, and it will be enough (if we have 
no answer ready, or do not wish to give one) to 
maintain silence. But a better plan will be to 
divert the questioner’s attention.” 

The discussions on lying, doubt, self-defense, the 
giving of “sexual enlightment,” punishment, and 
the effect on children of parental discord and 
divorce are interestingly and helpfully presented. 

Numerous case stories show the child in de- 
structive family situations. There is no material 
such as our social workers might produce showing 
the changes that social therapy might make in 
such situations. Dr. Wittels is of the opinion that 
“we must not hesitate to remove endangered chil- 
dren from the unwholesome environment” and, 
apparently lacking knowledge of foster home place- 
ment, he pins his faith on Children’s Houses and 
the New School movement. 


Living with other children the child still has to 
come into contact with those who are stronger and 
cleverer than itself, and, in especial, it has to 
measure its powers with those of the dreaded 
‘model child.’ But such clashes of temperament 
and rivalries of achievement do not have any effect 
comparable to the harm caused by clashes with 
unloving parents and other persons in authority 
from whom the child has been led to expect 
demonstrations of affection. . The child 
community (the Children’s House of Maria 
Montessori) must not be too exemplary in char- 
acter, . . . for it would be harmful were a child 
brought up to believe that life is an easy affair. 


Dr. Wittels does not deny that “ Children’s 
Houses a la Montessori” do not invariably pro- 
duce good results but he states that, “taking the 
rough with the smooth the achievements of the 
Children’s House and of the New School move- 
ment are encouraging.” 

One wishes that Dr. Wittels had more to say 
regarding the purpose for which he wishes chil- 
dren set free, for a Sanger circus may be amusing 
to read about but most difficult to live with—as 
many an adult will testify. In the last chapter Dr. 
Wittels nibbles at this difficulty when he says, 
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The function of the school is to prepare young 
children for grown-up life. It must bring children 
forth from dreamland and make them acquainted 
with reality. In these respects it necessarily comes 
into conflict with attempts to regard childhood and 
youth as ends in themselves and to leave the child 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of his own culture. 

How these conflicts are to be dealt with, how 
schools are to prepare young people for the state 
we often erroneously call grown-up life, Dr. 
Wittels has less to say that is practical and defi- 
nite. The matter is disposed of by turning to the 
children for leadership: “Our children will effect 
for us a conquest of community life, la vie au 
grand air, and a culture of joyfulness. All that 
we need do is to look on and listen, allowing chil- 
dren to do what they will.” 

The reviewer wonders! 

FLoRENCE Sytz 
Tulane University 


OLLOW Fork: Mandel Sherman and 
Thomas R. Henry. Crowell, New York, 
1933, 215 pp., $2.00. 


In Hollow Folk we find the talents of the 
scientist and the artist producing a gripping little 
volume about the lives of isolated mountain people. 
The baffling complaisance of these somber folk has 
always attracted interest from the speculative 
“outsider.” A few scholars have had the time, 
patience, and skill necessary to make their obser- 
vations a contribution to the fund of knowledge 
about these people and Mr. Sherman and Mr. 
Henry are surely among them. By skilful 
arrangement of material, the authors have made a 
pleasing literary product of an analysis of person- 
ality which is entertainingly informative to the 
casual reader and which offers stimulating sugges- 
tions to the student of human behavior. 

The writers and their assistants became inti- 
mately familiar with the inhabitants of five 
mountaineer settlements over a period of four 
years. Colvin Hollow, the region presenting the 
“lowest level of social organization” of the five 
studied, familiarizes the reader with the details of 
living in the most primitive of physical and social 
environs. The varying degrees of complexity of 
living conditions in each of the five regions are 
enumerated and discussed topically. We are given 
glimpses of the data collected by mental tests and 
of habits and experiences of the people. How the 
members of the settlements reacted to their experi- 
ences and what they said, are related with vivid- 
ness, if not with the completeness necessary for 
thorough study or critical analysis. 

Controversial and engaging questions are raised 
and briefly discussed with liberal view: To what 
extent may differences observed be due to inher- 
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itance? To inbreeding? To variations in social 
experience? What has been the influence upon 
these people of the gradual invasion of civilization? 

Certainly the narrative and descriptive sketches 
illustrate clearly and soundly some fundamental 
relationships between environment and mental life, 
and do not minimize the importance of inheritance. 
This book will be a valuable addition to the read- 
ing lists of people who seek to gain better under- 
standing of those physical and social forces which 
tend to stimulate or retard the development of 
personality. 

Witma VAN DussELporP 
Dept. of Public Welfare, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERICANS at Pray: Jesse Frederick 
Steiner. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1933, 
201 pp., $2.50. 


This monograph in the series prepared under the 
direction of the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends measures and reports on “ recent 
trends in recreation and leisure time activities.” 

The volume is a mine of information as to sig- 
nificant recreational facts. The developing history 
of interest in sports, which laid the foundation 
for the widespread development (beginning about 
the start of the present century) of popular 
athletics and sports, one of the major forces of 
the modern public recreation movement, is accu- 
rately portrayed. 

Professor Steiner notes the growth and develop- 
ment in the public recreation movement, with 
changed emphasis from apparatus to facilities for 
games on our municipal playgrounds; the growth 
of the understanding of the need for leadership; 
the development of provision of year-around recre- 
ation; the increasing richness of the recreation 
program to include not merely physical activities 
but handicraft, music, drama, social recreation, 
nature lore and other rapidly developing interests. 
He notes also the increased provision by public 
school authorities of playgrounds and_ athletic 
fields in connection with the newer school 
buildings. 

It is difficult to be critical of the findings of this 
volume. Professor Steiner has done a careful and 
accurate piece of work, with an imaginative under- 
standing of the forces and values involved in 
recreation. Unfortunately the commission under 
which Professor Steiner worked excluded from 
his field of study “intellectual and cultural leisure 
time pursuits, such as reading, music, art, drama, 
and other interests of the same nature,” including 
personal hobbies of various kinds and the rich 
literature developed in these fields. These omis- 
sions are serious because they tend to emphasize 
in the public mind an unfortunate and unjustified 
limitation of the conception of play and recreation 
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to physical sports and commercial recreation only. 
They are especially unfortunate because the report 
did find place for the study of lodges and other 
general clubs, whereas a fine and large section of 
the recreational life of America must and doubt- 
less does find expression in the literally thousands 
of cultural groups—music clubs for both vocal and 
instrumental music, drama clubs, little theater and 
community players groups, discussion and nature 
study clubs, and in the other leisure time activities 
which Dorothy Canfield Fisher so happily de- 
scribed a few years ago in her Why Stop 
Learning ? 

Possibly, too, while welcoming and agreeing with 
Professor Steiner’s conviction that participation is 
on the increase in America and that we are not 
doomed to “ spectatoritis” one might question the 
inclusion of automobiling among the active par- 
ticipatory activities. Driving a car, and even 
more so sitting in a car, is certainly fairly inactive 
participation!—and surely very little development 
of personal skills and qualities results therefrom— 
unless indeed the tourists adopt some such collect- 
ing plan as that of Dr. Keppel who in his auto 
rides “collects” battlefields, forts, and other spots 
of military and historic interest. 

Again one might wish that the distinction which 
Professor Steiner recognizes between amusement 
on the one hand and genuine recreation, involving 
active participation, on the other hand, were some- 
what further developed and somewhat more con- 
sistently recognized throughout the report. 

However, these are but minor comments. The 
volume is interesting, authentic, suggestive, and 
full of solid material presented with complete 
sympathy with the needs and values of recreation. 

Roy SmitH WALLACE 
National Recreation Association 


UR Curitpren (A Handbook for Parents) : 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sidonie Mats- 

ner Gruenberg. Viking Press, New York, 
1932, 347 pp., $2.75. 


Out of its forty years of experience the Child 
Study Association of America has sponsored this 
handbook for parents comprising articles by 
twenty-nine men and women, most of whose names 
have a familiar sound. Growing out of questions 
which anxious parents have been asking all these 
years the discussions fall into four large group- 
ings: the child’s growth and development; the 
child in the home; in the school; in the outside 
world. That such an objective as these divisions 
imply must be achieved within the limits of a little 
over three hundred pages indicates something of 
the eliminations and compressions which are essen- 
tial to this kind of compilation. The editors, 
recognizing this, hope that parents may find here 
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help in working out their own solutions; they will 
not find “ prescriptions.’”” Some of the articles are 
written for the parent who has studied and worked 
at the job for a long time; others for those who 
are just taking on parental responsibilities. Some 
are concrete and specific; others reflective, dealing 
with the underlying philosophy of good parent- 
hood; all are directed to a somewhat selected 
group of intelligent parents. There is but little 
loose generalizing; there is little (but some) pon- 
derous treatment of material; and little excitable 
oratory of the kind that earnest mothers’ meetings 
sometimes offer. 

To the reviewer the most valuable contributions 
of the book are Adolf Meyer’s “ The Meaning of 
Maturity,” with its seasoned and tempered analy- 
sis; Max McConn’s “The Problem of Going to 
College” which can be offered to any parent who 
is helping his child solve that problem; and Dr. 
William Palmer Lucas’ “Healthy Attitudes 
toward Health” which is as sensible a discussion 
as one will come on in many moons. 

There is plenty of sound information about child 
rearing in Our Children; how much a parent can 
use depends on what he can take. It might be fun 
for a group starting to study it (it is specially 
designed for group study) to read thoughtfully 
together Bernard Glueck’s article on “ The Family 
Drama.” This would immediately clear the decks 
for action and the wise group leader could take the 
war into the enemy’s country. 

DororHy EKLUND 


E Foops CuHosen sy DEPENDENT FAMILIES: 

Compiled by Ruth Okey and Beatrice Bell 

Smythe. Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, June, 1933, 40 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed), 25 cents. 


This pamphlet presents an analysis of the actual 
foods purchased by twenty-five families dependent 
on the Berkeley Welfare Society in May, 1932. 
All families included in the study were those whose 
sole source of food was practically unrestricted 
food orders on neighborhood grocers. The study 
assumes that this method of giving relief is prefer- 
able to the commissary plan which it considers 
cumbersome and often unsuited to the client's 
nutritional needs. The object of the study was to 
evaluate the foods chosen by the families from a 
dietetic and economic viewpoint. 

The analysis shows that if the families had pur- 
chased more “ whole grain cereals, bread, milk, and 
yellow and green vegetables of high vitamin con- 
tent, and less fat, sugar, and relatively expensive 
vegetables and fruit, they could have been more 
adequately nourished at a lower cost.” In com- 
parison with a minimum standard the families 
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received slightly more of the nutritive elements 
than the amount which the standard prescribed. 
Compared with a more nearly adequate but still 
“low cost” standard, diets were found to be from 
26 to 100 per cent below standard with respect to 
anything but calories. 

The results of the study, while possibly some- 
what discouraging to advocates of cash relief, indi- 
cate the necessity of further educational work in 
nutritional values rather than the adoption of com- 
pletely restricted food orders. It should be borne 
in mind that the families included probably typify 
to some extent the general buying habits of any 
family of limited income since they are thought to 
represent a “higher level of intelligence than is 
usual among the unemployed even at the present 
time.” 

MarGaret WEAD 
Dept. of Studies and Information 


NTRODUCTION to Soctotocy: E. B. Reuter 
and C. W. Hart. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1933, 548 pp., $3.50. 


This is not just another introductory text in 
sociology. Although it bears the stamp of the 
Chicago School of Sociology and is very much like 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology by Park 
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and Burgess and Introduction to Sociology by 
Dawson and Gettys, it comes the nearest to being 
a treatment of the fundamental concepts of sociol- 
ogy of any introductory book that has yet appeared, 

The nineteen chapters, dealing with the human 
animal, person, social forces, society and the group, 
social heritage, social institutions, isolation, social 
contacts, social interaction, human ecology, con- 
flict, accommodation, assimilation, social control, 
collective behavior, the crowd, public behavior, and 
mass movements are arranged around a central 
concept—“the only principle capable of giving 
synthetic unity to sociological science is the con- 
cept of social interaction; the communication of 
men is the essence of social reality at the same time 
that it is the source and origin of all that is dis- 
tinctly human.” 

The book reveals the definite trend in present 
day sociology. The subject matter is treated in a 
straightforward manner, much as the better texts 
in economics. It emphasizes processes and gives 
little attention to factual and illustrative materials, 
which may or may not be an asset. In my opinion 
this book of principles should follow an introduc- 
tory text; and although I should prefer a slightly 
different organization, I consider this the best book 
of principles of sociology that has yet appeared. 

H. G. DuNcAN 
University of Colorado 





Superintendents and Staff Members 
of Child-Caring Institutions 


INCE 1930, 140 men and women 
representing 26 states have at- 
tended the institutes for institution 
personnel offered by the New York 
School of Social Work during Feb- 
ruary and August. 
The next regular institute will be held 
February 1 to 26, 1934. The program 
will consist of 


Round Table Discussions, based on prob- 
lems presented by the students. 


Field Trips to institutions and other agen- 
cies with interpretation of policies and 
programs by the superintendents and 
executives. 


Individual Interviews arranged for those 
with special problems in administration 
and child care. 


FEE FOR THE INSTITUTE $35 


The New York School of Social Work 


122 East 22nd Street, New York 
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